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OUTLOOK. 


social seandal against Mr. Blaine which the 
Democratic press have been elaiming credit 

into themselves for not publishing; the Indianap- 
lis Sentinel” has at last given:to the' public ; Mr. 
laine has met it with an emphatic ‘denial and 
vith telegraphic instructions to his’ friends: in In- 
lanapolis to commence at once a libel ‘suit against 
publisher ; criminal prosecution is threat- | 
led. We -hope'the threat will be executed. It 
ould produce a very healthy effect to see a polit- 
i¢ — in jail for three months for defamation of 
laracter. We believe in the rights'of the press ; but 
e think it:is: high ‘time for editors to learn that indi- 
duals ‘have rights too ;' that they cannot be violated 
ithimpunity ; and that calumny and falsehood are 
‘ngerous. : We: assime that this scandal ‘is wholly | 
we have a right to: do unless and’until its: 
ith is proved.; Even if were truco ‘would be 


npertinent.' ‘The personal! character of a 
& proper subject for the consideration of the voter ; 


, there i is little or no, enthusiasm. on either side. 


| uber. inspire one host with martial ardor, nor the 
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| practical question ‘how they’ shall vote next’ Novem- | 


'| States ; as the greatest danger of democracy’ is not 


but the long forgotton errors and sins of his youth 
are 


~ 


‘The campaign -Sofars as we can judge, 
At is, 
0 far, chiefly a campaign of Chinese. gongs, which 


| other with: fear. The New York ‘ Tribune” esti- 
| mates that there about.a million and three-quarters 
of young men who will east. their first: vote at this. 
election ;.quite enough, if they could be induced to 
| cast it for'either party; to determine the election, and | 
leave a large margin to. spare: Weare not managing 
a ‘‘campaign organ” ourselves ; but we beg leave to 
submit humbly to those whovare, that here isa jury 
whose minds are not. yet made up, and to whom it is 
worth while to address serious arguments. Asa'rule, 
young men have their eyes in the front of their 
head, and are considering the questions of the present 
and the future. They. see evidences of favoritism 
and corruption in the public service, and want to 
see it made honorable. and; thrown open on equal 
terms.to all comers ; they see a hundred million dol- 
lars taken in needless taxes out of the pocket of the 
people every year under the name of ‘‘ protection,” 
and they want some political leader ‘to tell them how 
taxation can be reduced and industry not impaired ; 

they. see monopoly’: receiving millions, of acres by. 
vift from. Oongress and grabbing millions more 
without color of law, and they want some assurance. 
that subsidies and thefts.of public lands shall stop. 
They look in the papers to see how to cast a vote'so as 
to secure these ends, and are told that ‘‘ Harper’s 
Weekly ” once caricatured Abraham Lincoln, or that 
the ‘‘ Tribune ” once eulogized Mr. Hendricks and Mr.. 

Ourtis once inveighed against him, or that Mr. Blaine» 
and Mr. Cleveland both ‘sent substitutes to the war 
ahd Mr. Blaine’s substitute did not go, or that Mr. 

Hendricks is reported to have made a coppery speech 
and General Logan to have fathered anti-negro legis- 


get much light from this sort of discussion on the 


bor ‘There may be some serious discussion of these 
pics in the platforms; but we see very little of it in 
of the — on side. 


It is that cause 80 as that 
of labor reform should be so badly represented, and’ 
should be brought ‘into public by the in- 
b nuous folly of its pseudo-advocates. ' We are per- 

ed that’ industrial’ reorganization presents the 

important problem of democracy in the imme- 
diate future both in ‘England and in the United 


‘imperialism, but plutoctacy’ But the wage-workers, 
blindly feeling the injustice under which they’ suffer, 
have not. yet found’ any one ‘to point out éither its: 
cduses or ‘its’ remedies ;'and’ ‘the ' only'statesman in 
‘either country who has given it’ sétious Consideration 
is Mr. Gladstone, whose labors for the amelioration of 
the ‘working’ classes of Iréland; radical ‘change 
the land tenure, have met their most serious oppo- 
ition from’ the workingmen of Ireland themselves. 
The Labor Reform Convention ‘whith has just closed | 
its sessions in this State could think of nothing better 
to do than to urgé workingmen to use their influence 
‘against Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who is popularly supposed 
ta be a candidate for the United’ States Senate, and to 
‘make out @ list'of bills, ‘which were supposed to be 
| in the interests of workingtten, before the last Legis- 
re, some of which wére’ sound, some unsound, | 
some sound in principle in method, ahd’ 
urge voters to vote against ‘législators who voted or 
spoke against’ them.’ ‘This was its dest; its worst was | 
‘an attempt to boydott certain hewapipers which have 
outlived printer’s “strike, and even the theaters’ 
which advettise'in’dne of them: There’ is something 


lation a quarter of!a century ago:' And they do 


‘decisive. 


this, when, if. the. -workingmen. had a who 
could tell them what are the principles which should 
be incorporated,in the, National and the State legis- 
lation, the way is perfeetly open for them to achieve 
any reformation, however radical, if it were just and 
right. For they are themselves a majority of the 
community, and have. the sympathy of a large pro- 
portion of workingmen who are, not wage-workers. 

political power. is in their,own if hid 
the political wisdom.to use it, 


The English Parliament i is prorogued. The Queen’s 3 
speech refers with regret to the failure of the bill 
extending the franchise in the country to the 
laborers on the same conditions ‘on which it is 
already exercised by them in ‘the towns.’ 
bill, as our readers know, has’ been blocked for a 
time by the Peers; and as the Queen’s’ proclivities — 
are all aristocratic, and as she looks witha fear — 
quite as vehementas that of Carlyle on this irresist-: 
ible advance of democracy,’ it'is safe'to assume that 
her sympathies are wholly with the House of Lords | 
in the struggle between the two Houses.’ Itis one of 
the curious anomalies of English methods’ that the: 
‘Queen’s speech, prepared by tlie Prime Minister; may: 


| make her’ express sentiments direetly antagonistic - 


to those whith she really entertains. She diplo- 
matically laments the failure of the European 'Con- 
ference to rearrange Egyptian affairs, a failure which 
most Englishmen rejoice at, since it leaves England 
free to rearrange them herself, without complication 
and embarrassment.from foreign intervention. What 
is more to the purpose, she declares: her purpose 
faithfully to fulfill ‘the duties growing out'of the 
‘presence of my troops in the: valley'of! the Nile,” a 
pledge which makes England a guarantor of order 
and good government there, and looks toward an ‘’ 
English protectorate. ~All indications’ point toward 
this result, with the: sullen ‘acquiescence of France 
id ify 
“The which promised 80: dis- 
order in Belgium passed off quietly and peaceably, but ' 
the''struggle between the progressive: and ‘teaction-' 
‘ary élements in the country is likely to be sharp and 
M. de Laveleye, a prominent Belgian po-' 
litical economist, has given a very clear account’ of: 
‘the causes of the reeent defeat of the Liberals in that 
country. They are: the néw taxes; the provision to 
collect a reserve’ force of 30;000 men ; the agrarian 
and industrial ‘crisis, engendering great discontent ": 
with the Government ; and the operation of the new” 
school law, which, as has already been explained in - 
these columns, temporarily imposes a heavy tax upon 
the Belgian ‘people. Underneath these obvious causes’ 
of disturbance lies the deep and radical struggle of 
religious opinion which {8 to be the controlling ques- 
tion in Belgium for years'to come. The’ Liberals 
themselves, following the ‘universal tendency of all’ 
progressive movements, have developed an extreme 
radical wing, which is boldly pushing on to the © 
discussion and settlement of questions of social 
reform. This movement has been so rapid that it 
has frightened the more conservative members of 
the Liberal party, and has combined ‘with other 
causes to produce a teaction, which will probably be 
only temporary in its duration. Among the reforms > 
demanded by this wing is universal suffrage, a re- 
form at which the more conservative Liberals look — 
with a good deal of distrast. Under the present sys- 
tem the franchise is limited to taxpayers whosé an- *' 
nual direct tax’ amounts to about $10 ; and the wang 
population ‘under this qualification comprises about 
one-thirteenth of the entire adult’ tale’ poptilation. nt 
‘If suffrage ‘were’ made universal the radicals 
gain’ in the large cities, but’! ‘in! 
‘equntry’ the peasantry try are still bo cotipletély~ 
ander ' the’ ‘the clergy ‘that’ 


almost pathetic in the pettiness of such politics as 


would throw the elections practically into the hands 
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of the priests. Inno State in Europevane the latter 
more bitterly hostile to political progress than in 
Belgium ; ; they have more than once officially de- 
and entire to all: movements 
ion of popular governnient ; and although, 
of policy, tliey have not lately asserted 
as frankly as formerly, their |; 
remains ufchanged, and will coutinueto face the 
Liberals with all the weapons which the bitterest 
hatred can supply. 


It is impossible to regard with respect the action 
of France toward China. Its demand for indemnity 
for the attack by a small body of irregular Chinese 
soldiery on French troops not being immediately 
complied with, it has taken China by the throat, with 
the vigor and violence of a highwayman, crying, 
‘‘ Your money or your life!” It has opened a bom- 
bardment on the island of Formosa ; there is no force 
adequate to resist its fleet, and it is having every- 
thing its own way. There is some newspaper talk 
about American intervention ; but we judge that it 
is nothing more than talk. There is not the kindest 
feeling in China toward foreigners ; neither English 
nor, lately, American treatment has tended to encour- 
age it ; and it would not be strange if this last attack 
on the Celestials should lead to reprisals by the mob 
on foreigners in some of the cities of China. 


THE PARTISAN. 


HERE are few temptations more subtle than that 
of partisanship ; there is no frailty of human 
nature more common. Like malaria, it gets strong 
hold of the system before the victim is aware that he 
has been attacked. It is difficult to live in an in- 
fected district and not suffer from the disease. Its 
approaches are insidious, its progress slow, its cure 
difficult. Forit isa peculiarity of this disorder that 
the patient repels every proffered remedy. He suffers 
under an extrordinary hallucination ; he supposes him- 
self to be wholly free from the disorder, and is sure 
that every friend or adviser who warns him against 
it is himself a sufferer. 

He begins usually by forming an ardent and dis- 
interested attachment to a party because of its prin- 
ciples. Sqmetimes the party really possesses these 
principles ; sometimes the party principles exist only 
in the patient’s imagination ; but his attachment is 
equally strong in either case. He regards these prin™ 
ciples as certainly and demonstrably true. He regards 
his party as their sole repository and guardian. 
Whoever opposes these principles opposes the truth, 
and is the enemy of all patriotism, if not of all right- 
eousness. But whoever opposes his party, which is the 
guardian of these principles, opposes the principles 
which it guards. Whoever does this is therefore the 
enemy of all patriotism, if not of all righteousness. 
An election is a campaign. The parties are hostile 
armies arrayed in order of battle. Half the nation 
stands for truth, for peace, for prosperity. The other 
half is the enemy of truth, of peace, of prosperity. 
Combativeness and destructiveness take the place of 
kindness and good-will. Suspicions grow rank in such 
a soil. The best deeds of an opponent are easily at- 
tributed to base motives. His opinions are not 
proper subjects for consideration. His arguments 
are not worthy to be entertained. He is an enemy; 
_ and to be ostracized. Whoever supports him is also 
an enemy ; an enemy of the truth, and therefore of 
the country. Whoever does not do battle against 
him supports him. In sucha war there can be no 
neutrals ; any man who imagines that he sees good 
on both sides is disloyal to both; he is a coward, 
an apostate, a trimmer. War is declared. On the 
issue of that war the destiny of the nation depends. 
Its fate hangs on the fate of the partisan’s party. 
The triumph of that party assures national pros- 
perity ; its defeat involves national disgrace and na- 
tional disaster. The partisan is not conscious of 
selfish or ignoble motives. His zeal is a holy zeal. 
But it impels him to most dangerous maxims and 
most unholy courses. He is engaged in war; and all 
is fair in war. The ends he seeks are paramount, 
and the end justifies the means. .We must sometimes 
do evil that good maycome. We must fight fire with 


in thédi 
AS matte 


thesd 


fire. Wecan conquer the devil only with his own 
weapons. The enemy is corrupt ; and we must use 


corruption. He vilifies; and we must retort. He 
lies ; and we must be content with an ‘‘ organ” which 
tells half truths. He is venomous in attacking our 
pure and patriotic party ; we are not justified in fail- 
ing to expose the hollow pretenses and the hypo- 
critical insincerities of a selfish and dangerous party. 


ology without wrath or bitterness. 


party organs indulge in wicked vituperation, sala- 


the last of his 
in the try He re- 
& been porno’ in or is 


joices in iniquity—if it 


imputed to’ the enemy. 4 

againsh the methodsjof hig own) party 

ne “evidence: to sgubstant phe of. ‘charges | 
the ing party. He 
tifige'tho tm part y managers | 

of aeom- | 


mander are not to be ued into oe sharply on 
the battlefield ; a political campaign cannot be car- 
ried on like a Sunday-school picnic; you cannot ex- 
pect to have clean hands while you are handling the 
guns ; squeamishness does not lead to victory ; they all 
doit: with such pleas as these the partisan satisfies his 
conscience and justifies his party. If his conscience 
still troubles him, he allays it with a promise. We 
will reform the party from within. After victory, 
purity. One thing ata time; now we must drive 
the enemy from the country ; then we will drive the 
corrupt elements from our own party. 

Partisanship inflames partisanship. Good men on 
either side catch the contagion. Falsehood follows 
innuendo ; open calumny reinforces secret suspicion. 
Every miserable subterfuge, mean evasion, petty con- 
cealment, or open falsehood shot from one camp 
arouses a return volley of the same ammunition, and 
more of it, from the other. And the partisan, who 
began by wishing that his neighbors should think 
evil of his opponents, ends by thinking illimitable 
evil of them himself ; and obliterates his charity, ob- 
scures his reason, and dims his love of truth, justice, 
and fair play in his passion for a party victory. When 
he has reached this stage there is no hope for him till 
the campaign is over, and he looks back from his vic- 
tory or his defeat the morning after election and 
wonders at the force and fury of his own fanaticism. 

There is not one of us who is not liable to this dis- 
ease. Itisintheair. The pestilence will grow worse 
till November. Be on your guard against the first 
approaches of it. Be charitable toward all political 
opponents ; study to think the best, not the worst, of 
them. All is not fair in war. The means do not 
justify the end. An honorable man is no match for 
the devil with his own weapons. Fight fire with 
water. The purity of your party is worth more than 
its triumph. Honor is worth more than victory. Be 
suspicious of suspicions. Search for good motives, 
not for evil ones. A Presidential election is not a 
war, but a deliberation. This is not a political cam- 
paign, but a political Parliament. Half the nation is 
not in arms against the other half. There are evil 
elements in all parties and honoratile elements in all 
parties. Look about you. Have you not among 
your acquaintances a St. John man, a Butler man, a 
Cleveland man, & Blaine man? «He is not a chief, 
nor a vagabond. He is nota Oataline, Benedict 
Arnold. If half the country were the rascals which 
the other half of the country would have us believe 


them to be, there would be ‘little hope for its future. | 


The great heart of the American people is honest, 
true, patriotic. Have faith in it. Be proud as you 
will of your party; but be promler still of your 
country. 

Partisanship. once poisoned with ‘its. pestilential 
breath the air of literature. ‘‘ If,” says Bardo, in 
‘‘ Romola,” ‘‘ my elucidations should clash with any. 
principles, of interpretation adopted by another 
scholar, our personal characters will be attacked, we 
shall be impeached with foul actions ; you 1aust pre- 
pare yourself. to be told that your mother was a fish- 
woman, and that your father wag a renegade priest. 
I myself, for having, shown error. in a single propo- 
sition, had an invective written against me, wherein 
I was taxed with treachery, fraud, indecency, and 
even hideous crimes,”., We have made some advance 
in charity ; the. admirer of Matthew Arnold no 
longer thinks it necessary to charge his critics with a 
violation of all the laws of the decalogue. Partisan- 
ship once poisoned the airofthechurch, It was this 
bitter spirit which, inflamed religious rancor, and 
made possible the rack; in Spain, and the whip and 
cart’s tail in New England. | And there aye even now 
good Protestants who hear.with reluctance any word 
of commendation of virtues in. the Roman Catholic 
communion. But we are Jearning to differ in the-, 
Partisanship has 
been expelled from literature, and is being expelled 
from religion ; it finds its last refuge in politics, — 


cious slander, and meaner insinuations, and still are 
patronized and applauded. In this great, Parliament 
which the country. is;convening, The,Christian Union 


“but one campaign legitimate for. any 
Christian man to take part im: a 
|.partisanship, with all its foul annunglation of false- 
| hood, slander, and malignancy,. whatever honorable 
disguise it may hypocritieally assume, whatever hon- 
orable cause it may assume serve. 


CARISTIANITY S APPEAL TO THE 
CONSCIENCE.—I. 


HRISTIANITY justifies itself before the world 
as involving a true philosophy of the spirit, and 
it shrinks neither from the laboratory of criticism 
nor thé arena of debate. But its chief significance 
is not to man as a reasoning being, but to man as a 
being with conscience and a moral nature—to man 


as susceptible toGod. Hence the primary appeal of 


Christianity is always to men’s consciences. There 
are aspects of the Gospel which tend to waken an in- 
stinct of self-interest, or even to gender fear. But 
these are subordinate ; we might say, quite incidental. 
We are told by the Evangelists that Jesus came 
preaching the Gospel, and saying, ‘‘ Repent, for the 


‘kingdom of heaven is at hand.” This preparatory 


word had in it the element of permanency, for 
wherever the Gospel goes this is still the forefront of 
its message. 


It has been said that Christianity is not a religion ; 


and it certainly is not, in the sense that Buddhism or 
Parseeism or Mohammedanism isareligion. It is the 
revelation of God and the life of godliness. It is the 
doctrine, the power, and the life of righteousness. 
Some religions are immoral; others are unmoral, 
lying apart from the realm of ethics. In the Chris- 
tian idea religion has no meaning when divorced 
from the moral sentiment. The Gospel of Christ re- 
enacts the moral law in the hearts of men, and seeks 
to make that law regnant over the whole life. It is 
a Gospel of God’s grace, but it is also a Gospel of 
man’s duty—duty to God, duty to man, duty to self. 


‘It knows nothing of any scheme of. salvation that 


does not issue in righteousness. It does not run 
counter to the laws of the universe, nor attempt to 
suspend any of those laws, nor contrive to evade the 
action of moral forces. It makes nothing vital to de- 
pend onaritual oratheory. Its first word to man 
is ‘¢ Repent ; ;” its next word is ‘‘Obey ;” and with 
is inseparably joined the assurance of for- 
giveness” and ‘‘ peace.” If it be objected that 
‘* Faith” is the Gospel’s great word, it must be re- 
membered that ‘‘ Faith” translated into a term of con- 
duct means obedience. Now, these words are words 


‘of conscience; nct of the imagination nor of tho 


speculative faculty. They are not mere words for 
men to theorize about, but moral conditions to be 
fulfilled, spiritual experiences to be undergone. 

What message does Christianity bring to man, and 
what, therefore, does it propose to do for him ? 

By what method is the purpose of its message to be 
achieved ? 

What vindication of both message and method is 
furnished by results ? 

It is perfectly legitimate toask these questions. It 


| is, indeed, even necessary to ask them in order to get 


any clear idea of that ‘‘ manifestation of the truth” 
by which Christianity appeals to the human con- 
science, and so to apprehend the real force of its 
appeal. 

The message of Christianity is a message of salva- 
tion from sin. The grand purport of Christianity is 
in its announcement of redemption, and in its clear 
declaration that redemption is not through any 
jugglery whereby sin’s penalty is evaded, but by 
a divine power and through a vital process whereby 


man is to become holy and so like God. There is. 


nothing speculative in this message of the Gospel. It 
holds itself strictly to facts, and presses itself un- 
flinchingly on the human conscience. There is no 


‘room for debate. God is holy, manis sinful ; and God 


freely, mercifully, mightily seeks to make men holy. 

- Salvation is getting out of the power and pollution 
of sin. There can. be no true salvation exvept as it 
issues in holiness. Reconciliation to God is not an 
artificial ‘‘patching up” of moral differences 
between man and God. It is making man like God 
in will and character, so that moral difference ceases 
to exist. All the facts which havea revelatory func- 
tion in the Ohristian records illustrate and emphasize 
the truths of divine holiness, human sinfulness, and 


.| salvation through the renewal of human nature. 


Sinai and Oalvary, though so unlike in outward 
appearance, are ope in their moral purport. The 
whole significance of revelation to man is in this, 


rhe partisan has now reac 
lisease. He no longer réj 
wa 
| 
| 
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that sent me.” 
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that it witnesses toa divine movement toward human. 
redemption. The Bible was given to us, not that we 


might have a theology, but that we might have a 


- fact ; and that wide, deep fact is salvation from sin. 


The message of: Christianity is therefore a ‘‘ mani- 
festation of the truth” that appeals first and most 
powerfully to conscience. 

The method of Christianity, as already clearly in- 
dicated, is an inward process of moral renewal, and 
not a mere change in outward conditions. So radical 
is this renewal that it is called a regeneration ; in 
Biblical phrase, a being ‘‘ born from above.” The 
change of man’s heart from sinfulness to holiness of 
disposition is so great that Paul does not «xaggerate 
when he speaks of the changed man as ‘‘ a new crea- 
ture” and ‘‘ a new creation.” This change is not per- 
fectly effected at once. Most.of the words by which 
the spiritual. man is characterized in the New Testa- 
ment are prophetic words; they express the ideal 
rather than the actual. ‘‘It doth not yet appear,” 
says John, ‘‘ what we shall be.” As the bulb of the 
hyacivth gives little indication of the beauty and 
fragrance that shall be, so, often, the saved soul now 
gives but small hint of its coming stature and grace. 

With its message of divine holiness and human sin- 
fulness, and divine love seeking human salvation by 
renewal of character, Christianity brings its practical 
inculcations. 

It says to the sinner: ‘‘ Trust God ; he is good, he 
is merciful.” The hindrance which sin opposes to 
trust, the Gospel removes by its declaration, uncon- 


ditional and unwavering, of forgiveness. No man 


who is thoroughly convinced in his heart of God’s 
love can withhold trust. ‘‘ We love him because he 
first loved us,” is not more true than, We believe in 
him because he first loved us. The weakness with 
which sin oppresses the faculty of faith, the Gospel 
relieves by its assurance of divine power to quicken 
the whole nature. The prayer, ‘‘ Help thou mine 
unbelief,” has its sure answer. So certain and so 
great is this divine ministry to the soul in its little 
capability of trusting, that God is even said to bestow 
faith as a gift. To the often expressed doubt, ‘‘I 
cannot believe,” the Gospel replies, ‘‘ You can believe, 
for God will help you to believe ; look to Him.” 

Now, what is this trust which Christianity incul- 
caies in its practical method of bringing about salva- 
tion? It is the heart’s assent to God’s goodness, and 
the will’s consent to his redeeming purpose. It is 
simply God’s acvess into the soul. It is the divine 
repossession of man’s self. It is an abandonment 
of the pride which says, ‘‘ I do not need salvation,” 
and also of the despair which says, ‘‘I am too guilty 
to receive salvation.” Christ comes to us with his 
pity, his love, his. strong, beautiful personality, be- 
sieging our hearts and winning our affection, and 
says to us, ‘‘He that receiveth me receiveth Him 
So he brings God to us. He inter- 
prets God’s feeling. God isin him seekiug us and 
making way for himself. to accomplish our salvation. 
In real faith sin is smitten in the very citadel of its 
power. He who trusts has the true impulse toward 
righteousness. He is lettting down the bars of self- 
will which have shut goodness out of his heart. 
Faith is thus the beginning of renewal. It is not 
simply the arbitrary condition of salvation ; it is sal- 
vation begun. Only in the atmosphere of trust can 
the transformation from sinfulness to holiness go on 
toward perfection. An untrusting heart is a closed 
heart, an unresponsive heart, a heart sterile and 
stone-like, unyielding to the touch of God. As there 
is no true life in it, there can be, of course, no maser 
ing of life into ever higher form. 


_ The demand which the Gospel makes upon man for’ 
- faith in God is, therefore, itself a ‘‘ manifestation of 


the truth,” because it agrees with the deepest laws 
of moral life. Eternal life is knowing God, and 
knowing God is by faith. 

Obedience is also part of the method of Christian- 
ity. In this, too, there is nothing of the arbitrary or 
mechanical. Obedience is the inseparable accompa- 
niment and evidence of faith. In deepest fact there | 
is no distinction between them. They are the sys- 
tole and diastole of the spiritual heart ; or, rather, 
the one is breathing and the other pulse-best. Obe- 
dience is not conformity to a ritual requirement, but 
response to a spiritual attraction. In the first place, 
through trust love rises, and love is the spring of 
obedience. It makes for itself a body of service. 
But love is very imperfect at first. It has to strug- 
gle so with a selfish disposition and tendency that it 
does not immediately achieve a spontaneous obedi- 
ence to the righteous will of God. So there comes in 


- the discipline of duty. There is, thus, a schooling of 


life in right ways of action. We are bidden to re- 
nounce self, to take up the cross, and to follow Christ. 
The exercise of the will in godliness is the necessary 
means of gruwth. It is an educational process. It 
is the training that results at last in spontaneous 
goodness of choosing and doing. The discipline of 


| duty, though it-‘seom hard and wanting in the free- 


dom which love promises, is still a tonic to love. It 
issues finally in an obedience in which love, grown 
strong and masterful, has full play, so that service is 
both free and joyous. 

Along with the discipline of duty is the discipline 
of trial. Faith in God takes no one out of pain and 
sorrow, but it does turn these into a chastening that 
for a time seemeth grievous, but by and by worketh 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. Obedience is 
not{only a doing, but also a submitting. It is an 
achieving, but it is also an enduring. Experience 
emphasizes the apostolic words, ‘‘ Let patience have 
her perfect work,’ ‘‘ Ye have need of patience, that, 
having done the will of God, ye may receive the 
promise.” The discipline of trial is not arbitrary. 
It is a necessary condition in the development of 
renewed character. ‘“Whom the Father loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiv- 
eth.” This is a hard word, but trust takes the hard- 
ness all out of it, by revealing the inmost secret of its 


‘| meaning. In faith the heart learns to sing, with 


Sturm : 
‘‘ He kindles for my profit purely, 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand ; 
And all His heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a master-hand ; 
So I say, praying, ‘ As God will!’ 
And hope in him, and suffer still.” : 
The Gospel’s inculcation of obedience, in this two- 
fold sense of doing and enduring, is also a ‘‘ mani- 
festation of the truth,” for it conforms strictly to the 
laws of spiritual development, and belongs to “the 
nature of things.” 

The method, as well as the message, of Christianity 
keeps close to consvience. It is, indeed, the purest 
ethical process, lying altogether apart from the realm 
of metaphysical speculat.on. Itis because men have 
perpetually fallen into the error of identifying the 
Gospel with dogmatic theology that they have shorn 
away its power among the masses. The doctors have 
given pathology and therapeutics instead of medicine ; 
is it any wonder that the ‘‘ whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint ” ? 

In a second article the appeal of Christianity will 
be illustrated by some of the results which Chris- 
tianity has wrought in life. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


N Eastern Massachusetts there were three noteworthy 

occasions last week, in three of the noted old Colonial 
towns. The bi-centennial of the Old North Church in 
Marblehead, on Wednesday, revived memories of that 
quaint municipality, which came quite close to being 
the seat of Harvard College. It is apparent, when we 
look into the early history of the oldest New,England 
towns, that our fathers did not come to these shores 
with the intent aforethought of founding either an em- 
pire or an ecclesiasticism, They were driven here, in 
part (those who came to Massachusetis Bay) by civiland 
religious persecution, and in part by the spirit of adven- 
ture and of trade which then was epidemic in the Old 
World. Accordingly, at Marblehead the first settlers 
would not have an organized church, but chose simply 
a religious ‘‘teacher,” whom they would not acknowl- 
edge as pastor. They were fishermen and mariners, who 
would not tolerate any kind of an ecclesiasticism, and 
while public worship was begun as early as 1638 it was 
not till 1684 that the church was organized. Up to that 
time the town had instituted, directed, and been responsi- 
ble for. public worship through the administration of 
the ‘‘selectmen.” “This tough secular spirit, this vigor- 
ous enterprise, that put a high value on physical pus- 
sessions, and meant to make the most of present oppor- 
tunities to gain what it might of this world’s good on 
the way to heaven, was a characteristic of the Puritans 
in their earlier career on these shores. When, there- 
fore, it was said of the Rev. John Barnard, who labored 
in the First Church in Marblehead from 1714 for a long 
period, that he was instrumental in building up the fish- 
ing business and trade of the town, so that it became the 
second in importance in the colony,as a commercial place, 
we get a clue to the rugged and astute secular force of 
many of the early Puritan pastors, who grew rich on £40 
and £60 a year with their glebe lands. It is well that 
the foundations of our civilization were laid on a secu- 
lar basis, that kept the colonies from running into wild 


and fanatical religious excesses. There is a solid world- 


side to genuine Christian institutions. -. 


Newburyport, that old port at the mouth of the Mer- 
rimac, so important in the early days of our commerce, 
which fostered the original genius of Timothy Dexter. 
with activity running in his veins almost like the tides 
of the river, and which later gave the world of letters 
a@ Hawthorne and the anti-slavery cause a Garrison, 
welcomed home from the arctic seas on Thursday its 
brave and heroic son, who had escaped from thick- 
ribbed ice to the old homestead where first he saw the 
light. Lieutenant Greely’s reception was a grand 
affair. The town was decorated, and mottoes of wel- 
come were emblazoned everywhere, while on the princi- 
pal street there was an arch representing blocks of ice 
surmounted by a large polar bear, and bearing appro- 
priate inscriptions. [t is claimed that 15,000 people 
visited the old seaport on that day. 

In the way of celebrations, the old town of Ipswich 
closed the series of the week on Saturday, observing 
very successfully the 250th anniversary of the incorpo- 
ration of the Court of Assistance of the municipality. 
The immediate occasion of the settlement wasthe rumor 
that the Jesuits were about to establish an Indian mis- 
sion at this point among the Agawams, which moved 
Governor Winthrop in 1633 to send his own son and 
nine others to forestall them by planting a settlement 
in the wilderness ; and the Court of Assistance forbade 
any to reside in the place ‘‘ without the leave of those 
already come.” Winthrop purchased the land of Laga- 
more for £20. In April, 1634, Governor Winthrop 
walked to Ipswich from Boston, a distance of over 
thirty miles, to ‘‘exercise by way of prophecy.” At 
first the place was called Agawam, but was incorporated 
Ipswich, after the town in England, ‘‘ in acknowledg- 
ment of the great honor and kindness done to her 
people who took shipping there.” Some of the original 
houses are still standing, and some of them are occupied 
by the tenth generation. In 1646 the church had 160 
members, ‘‘ free from epidemical diseases of the reformed 
churches, which inChrist is protected by their pious ortho- 
dox ministry.” When the second parish, which is now 
the town of Essex, and was the home of Rufus Choate, 
had arranged to build a meeting-house, and the timber was 
framed and ready for the “‘ raising,” the old parish got 
an injunction from the court inhibiting the ‘‘ men” of 
the new parish from “raising” a meeting-house ; but 
the women were equal to the emergency, as they were 
not mentioned in the writ. Going to Gloucester, they in- 
vited a company of men to come and assist them in 
“‘ raising ” the house, which summons was responded to 
with alacrity. Our foremothers were not Ircking in 
resources, and this flexibility was superior to the subtle- 
tics of theology or the literalness of the courts.. One of 
the curiosities of this old town is a spring of very pure 
fresh water in the ‘‘salt marsh,” over which the tide 
flows, but when the tide runs out the water of this 
spring flows from the earth clear as crystal. On Satur- 
day the town was gayly decorated, and many of her 
noted sons came home to do honor to themselves and to 
their mother. Two large tents were spread, one for the 
public meeting and one for the dinner. Ipswich is the 
birthplace of Mrs. James G. Blaine. A letter of regret 
was read from Mr. Blaine that ‘‘ his engagements would 
not permit him to leave Maine atthistime.” A letter of 
response was also read from the mayor of Ipswich in 
England. A historical address was delivered by the 
Rev. John C. Kimball, of Hartford; original poems 
were read,’ and after-dinner speeches were made by 
Governor Robinson and many others. It was a nota- 
ble day, not only for the old town, but as a landmark 
in the quarter-millennial of our history. As I sew the 
crowds and contrasted the new with the old, the philos- 
ophy of Goldsmith’s poem, ‘‘ when wealth accumulates 
and men decay,” was suggestive. Is not our danger 
greater from the corrupting and enervating influence of 
wealth than from upheavals in theology or incursions 
of communism ? 


—The cold weather has made it a hard season for 
hotels and boarding-houses along the shore. 

—The Rev. Reuen Thomas is expected tosail for home 
in the ‘‘ Cephalonia” tne 20th of August. The London 
‘‘ Observer,” which gives a full abstract of a sermon 
preached by Dr. Thomas in his old church, the Wycliffe 
Chapel, remarks that the chapel was literally filled 
‘‘ from floor to ceiling,” and that the Doctor preached a 
discourse ‘‘ marked by concise argument, clearness of 
arrangement, and an eloquence which is the peculiar 
charm of the preacher.” 

—Dr. Alexander McKenzie is expected to reach home 
from Europe with his family about September 20, 

—Dr. Aubrey, of London, preached recently in the 
Congregational church in Barton, Vt. He is engaged 
to preach in Toronto and in Phiadelphia, where he will 


also lecture on the Apostle Paul, 


—The third histegical lecture in the Old South Meet- 
ing-House was given last weex by the Rev..S. J. 
Barrows, on ‘‘ The Mather Family and the Old Boston 
Ministers,” Is it not a good sign when a Unitarian dis- 
criminatingly eulogizes the old orthodox ministers ? 
Perhaps the Mathers were broader than some orthodox 
men of our day, OBSERVER. 
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- Madison, Wis., no persons are admitted on Sunday. 


‘i previous years excursion trafns were run on Sunday to 


~ 


~ Bethany Park, twenty miles from this city, on the Vin-| __ 
cennes road. Thither Sunday trains are run, admission | 


_ political character, Sunday afternoons, in the Circle. 
- Altogether, things at Indianapolis seem to be ina bad 
- way, though they cannot be worse than they aré at Chi- 


drive thither this excuse cannot be given. Nor would 
the driving be as popularas it ndw is were all our church 


disregarding our customs when so many of our own 


annual convention of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Society, has just been held at Central Music Hall. } 


-’ ‘ate total abstinence unions in a majority of the States, with 
‘a membership of 39,416—a gain of 2,448 during the year. 


church he has faithfully and honorably served for sev- 
eral years, and to most of his hearers very acceptably. A 


dislike to his preaching. In this state of things Mr. 


- that hi¢ church troubles weighed upon his spirits and 
* Jed to his death. Among his brethren Mr. Collison 


on the plea that the association is poor, and needs the 


‘fn the proceedings. From the opening address of the 
President and the report of the Secretary it appears that 


the evening sessions. Bishops Spaulding, Watterson, 


- goul of thé convention, and higwords seem to have com- 
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“IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


‘(FROM OUR 


ELIGIOUS circles in Chicago, and especially Pres- 
byterian, have been thrown into a state of excite- 


ment by the tragic death of the Rev. and Mrs. H. M..}. 


Collison. ‘Till recently Mr. Collison was pastor of Lake 
‘View Presbyterian Church. Mr. Collison first shot his 
wife, and then himself. He was fora time pastor of 
St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church in this city, but, 
aftera brief service there, returned to the denomination 
he had left, and accepted a call to the Fullerton Ave- 
nue (Lake View) Church, above mentioned. This 


few of his leading men, however, became dissatisfied 
with his ministry, partly because of his deafness, which 
was a drawback to his usefulness, and partly from a 


Collison, some months ago, offered hié resignation, and, 
though no reason for his rash act is known, it may be 


stood high. He was respected in the city as an earnest 
“and successful minister. 
‘The popularity of camp-meetings brings up the Sunday | 
question, and leads us to ask whyit is worse to run 
‘trains for a German picnic than for a Methodist camp- 


‘meeting. To the credit of the Methodists in Chicago, : 
It should be'said that they discountenance these trains 


altogether. To the grounds on Monona Lake, near 
‘This does not seem to be true of the meetings near In- 
dianapolis. The Acton camp-meeting has received the 
nation: of the Indianapolis Ministerial Associa- 
tion on account of its treatment of the Sabbath. In 


the camp grounds, and the managers of these grounds, 

in addition to the admission charged at the’ gate, have 
received ten cents from the railroad officials for every 
passenger carried. Out of deference to public senti- | 
ment fo trains are now run between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m., but an additional number have been 
called for during the remaining hours of the day, and 
the profits of the camp-mecting, it is understood, are | 
larger than ever. Another religious association, with 
some opposition from members of the denomination ou F 
which it belongs, has opened a sort of Chautauqua at 


fees are collected at the gates, and the action is defended 


‘money which Sunday patronage gives. The Prohibi- 
tionists have also held meetings, which have assumed a 


cago. The opening of our parks has led to a great deal 
of Sunday driving, and furnished a place for a great 
number of family picnics. For those who cannot visit 
the parks during the week there may be an excuse for 
visiting them on Sunday, but for most of those who 


members to set their faces against it. Wecan hardly 
blame our foreign population, and especially that part 
of it which is familiar with the Continental Sabbath, for 


professedly Christian people esteem them so lightly. 
The outcome of this growing disregard of the Lord’s 
day may well cause us anxiety. The Sabbath of our 
fathers, of New England, has gone. What is to take 
its place, as a religious institution, we do not know. 

A meeting of véry unustial interest, the fourteenth 


‘The evening sessions were large and enthusiastic. ‘The 
sessions during the day were more of a business nature, 
and were not quite so popular with the masses. Most of 

‘the dignitaries of. the church were present and took part: 


the condition of the Society is highly prosperous. There 


Archbishop Feehan, not previously identified’ with this 
phase of temperance work, presided and spoke at one of 


and Ireland, and Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, gave | 
the cause their heartiest approval. . Their addresses were 
full of the’ soundest’ temperance principles. Bishop: 
Ireland, of St. Paul, the ‘wheel-horse ‘of the total ab- 
stinence movement in his ‘¢hurch,''was, however, the 


“manded the most ‘attention: Among other things, he 
said that ‘‘universal suffrage'fs a sham where rum rules 
‘the cities.” ‘He advised: his hearers to use their judg-'} : 
in: votitig, and in no circumstances to ‘vote for'] 


‘| this very hymn divided us distinctly... 


was disgrace to the Catholic Church, and 4 great draw’ 
back to its’ prosperity.’ ‘The’ resolutions which ‘were 
adopted, and which’ reflected the sentiment of the meet- 
ing, were outspoken the: 
liquor traffic. 

During these days news from the is 
rather meager, The Rey. Arthur Ritchie, notorious for 
his High Church tendencics,, formerly rector of. the 
Church of, the Ascension, now rector of St. Ignatius’s 
Church, New York, officiated at his old church on | 
Sunday. His former parishioners gave him hearty 
welcome, and also arranged a reception, 

The Rev. R. H. Bosworth, rector of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church at Englewood, has resigned. or sev- 
eral months he and his vestry have been in disagreement, 
though the majority of his congregation has stood by 
him. No charges dre brought against his character or 
ability or scholarship, but it is said, though in the face 
of his earnest denial, that he is not’ in full sympathy 
with the doctrines and forms of the Reformed Church. | 
A new church (the People’s) has been organized for: 
him, in which he will be — neither by forms nor , 
by creéds. 

The Rev. L. C. Hall,, of East Gloucester, Mass, haa 
been invited to become’, of the Second 
Church of Bloomington, IIL 


; 


‘SPECTATOR. 


On a pleasant summer evening not long ago a Yankee 
cousin, whom the Spectator was visiting, took him to drive 
through one of the beautiful suburban towns which make 
Boston so attractive. The smooth, hard roads, the over 
hanging elms, the rich, well-cut lawns, the elegant ‘but 
homely dwellings, began to soften the Dutch prejudice 
which, in common with many other ignorant New Yorkers, 
the Spectator had cherished against the Intellectual City. 
‘As he became enthusiastic,:and was expressing his approval 
of this phase of. Boston. life, the carriage turned through a 
gateway into the door-yard of a modest cottage. The | 
cousin alighted, went to the front door, but returned in a 
moment apparently somewhat disappointed. ea 

‘“‘T brought you here,”’ said he, ‘‘ to have you meet one of 
‘ the least known of American poets ; and yet he wrote the 
hymn that is probably best known to patriotic Americans 
both at home and at.church. I’m sorry that he is away.” 

‘Tell us what is the hymn,’ said the Spectator. Per- 
haps we can then guess the author.” 

A proved to be our American National Hymn—' sy 

country, ‘tis of thee, 

Sweet land of'liberty, 
., Of thee I sing.’’. 
And the ‘wonders, how many. of. young, 
middle-aged, or old readers of The Christian Union can, as 
he confesses he couldn’t, tell the name of the author without 
referring to a hymn- book. The very beauty of the hymn jis 
a reason for the lack of luster which it reflects on ite author. 
It is so genuine and sympathetic that the feeling or the 
singer is not, Who wrote these words? but, This is my hymn; 
I sing it, J mean it. Tpdeed, if it, were not for this peculiar 
characteristic it never could have become a national hymn. 

As we drove away, getting a passing glimpse through an_ 
open window of a well-leathered library—doubtless a nruch- 
used workroom—the lady of the party (whom the Spéctator 
had just met for the first time in ‘many months, and whom 


incident, which the occasion recalled. : 

‘‘Some years ago,’’ said, she, ‘‘I attended a very. large 
Sunday-school Assembly on the shores of Alexandria Bay. 
It was one of those summer meetings to which people gome 
froth almost everywhere, and it is not strange that a good 
many Canadians came from just acrors the St. La lence 
to take part in the business or pleasure of the Assembly. : But 
they were so united with us'in the ‘common purpose: ‘Which 
brought them and ‘us to the Assembly, that we did not real-, 
| ize that they were not our countrymen until one day: when . 
At.one of, the final 
meetings, when we ail were gathered together into one eree 
audience, the climax of enthusiasm was capped, as it often 
is at such gatherings, by the ouncement of the presiding 
officer that ‘the audience will how. please rise and join in. 
Couutry,, tis of Theé:”’ But you know that the . 

e which we call ‘ America,’ and to which we always sing 
this hymn, is the air' to’ which the ' English have ‘set their 
national:‘song, ‘ God Save the Queen.’ The Canadians are 
patriotic a4s'well as we aré, and I overheard some seated 
near me saying: ‘See here, this is not right.| They’ye no 
business to sing their hymn to our tune,’: The 1 re- 
sult was that part of: the dB pid 
Country, ’tis, of Thee,’ while part sang j 
lustily, ‘God Save the ? and this, it, is to 
say, gave rise to some 
charge of the’ meeting possessed ‘somé tact. ‘In a pleasant 
and bright, but short, Speech, the’ chairman alluded tp the 
‘blendtig of the ‘two: nations if the Assembly, and proposed 
that in' honor of ‘the ‘anion the audience sing first'a verse of 
‘one national song, and then a verse of the-other. This was 

‘at once assented to, and the meeting closed in great en 
Americans, Canadigns,, singing, with each | 


| 


the exercise of little tact will ponyert, 
tention into an tnion. 


ofthe things that a niet do who 


‘or liquor In’ the plainest: 
~ ‘possible’ terms he told his audience that intemperance 


to enter the profession fs'to: 
private, individual ctitte.: A 


| guest who can adapt herself to the home she is in. 


‘| reation thatinhere in an entire change of surroundings and 


he strongly suspeets to be Aunt Patience) told the following’ 


contusion. But fortunately those in |‘acco 


heartily,’ 
That illustrates, thonght, the Spectator, how some 


| each give those final touches to the dress and appearance 
which are necessary in order that public approval may be 
won, The Spectator is fortunate enough to have the per. 
| sonal services of a good critic at his command. When he 
réad to ner the foregoing account of his ride in the suburbs 
of Boston, she exclaimed : 

‘‘ Why do you say ‘elegant but homely houses’? Every. 
body knows that you have an unwarranted ‘prejudice, but it 

seems to me pure spite to confess and deny the attractive. 
ness of Boston’s villas in the same breath.”’ 
dear critic,’ calmly returned the Spectator, “yon 
utterly misconstrue my meaning. Unfortunately, we have 
let drop from our vocabularies a beautiful meaning of the 
word homely. There is scarcely a dearer English word than 
Home. Why.should we make its first descendant, the ad- 
jective, a reproach instead of an honor? The first and best 
meaning of homely is “belonging to home.’ It ought to be 
the only meaning. That its commonly accepted signif. 
cancé should be that of disagreeable plainness is’ only an 
illustration of how evil associations.can pte. The ideal 
house should be elegant.but homely.” |... 

‘‘T remember,” said the critic’s daughter, wie is said by 
everybody to inherit her beauty from her mother, “how 
| surprised I was during my visit last winter at Montreal to 
| have Miss M—— say to me, ‘ We wish you would make usa 

visit again, dear child. You are so homely.’” 

That replied the Spectator; ‘‘it is a delightful 
Why not 
avail ourselves of a word that means so much ?”’ 


This is the season when the Spectator’s good friends, the 
book reviewers, are praising a certain class of stories, nov- 
elettes, etc., as ‘* good books to take to the country,’’ “‘ pleas. 


books for gummer reading,’’ and soon. The Spectator re 
spectfully protests. Those of us who are unfortunate 
enough to live in the city during the major part of the year, 
need as much of the country as an undivided devotion to it 
‘during the minor part of the year can give. The rest and rec- 


-of mental work are what we need. Books, of whatever kind, 
are odorous of the town, of indoor seclusion, and of the life 
that we leave behind during our “outing.” Even a book 


‘| ‘Spectator makes bold to say that reflection is no part of 
the business of the summer vacationist. It is his duty to 
relapse into the condition of the primeval man, and tuke a 
large and wholesome pleasure in the simple joy of living. 


the literary’ man ‘as valet is to @ viscount. They 


ant company during the ‘summer vacation,’’ ‘‘delightful} 


that is about ‘the country has to be madé in the town. The} 


He will know more, feel happier, and be more genuinely re- 
freshed at the end of his brief respite from workaday life 


‘| if he has closed all his books, opened wide his eyes, and let 


all the fresh breezes of life and nature _— clear and 
sweet through the open windows of his soul. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

I wish you could tell me if there is any way for a young 
man to get acquainted in a city church. I came to the ci 
three or four years ago, and for awhile spent my Sunday: 
in going to hear the great preachers of all the differen 
denominations, But after a while I got tired of that, and 
thought I would like to find a church home. So last wir- 
ter I commenced going regularly to one church, and also to 
its Sunday-school. I thought the people looked very nice, 
and that they were such people as I would like to have for 
my friends. ‘There were nice girls, too, in the Bible clas 


harm for a young man to wish to be acquainted with bright 
and intelligent and good-looking; girls, although I do nd 
believe it is right to go to church mainly for that purpos, 
which a good many young ‘men do. Well,’ I didn’t get « 
‘quainted with anybody but the usher at theehurch services, 
for a long time, and then with the sexton. At Sunday 
school the pastor was very pleasant to me, and urged mt 
‘to come regularly, but he never asked me was I fypae’ | 
the city, or talked to me except about the lesson, or tri 
to make friends with me; and his talk in the class vias Ii ! 
@ lecturé, and the pupils had very little to say, and it 
hard to know what kind they were. There were. churc 
sociables every two weeks, with a sort of entertainments 
‘the close of the sociable, and I thought I would go to o 
and see if Icould get acquainted. It was in the age 
‘school room, and I went there and went in and ‘took a : 
There were some people sitting stound here and there n¢ 
me, and on the side away from the door there were 
good many of the.nice people I had seen, talking and laug! 
}ing, but not loudly. After a long while the preacher baj 
pened to come over near me, and he shook hands witht 
and said the entertainment would soon. begin. Then tl 
rest of them took seats, and a professor lectured ; and the 
the sociable was over, and I went home. I kept going ! 
church and Sunday-school fora while, but I did not go to al 
more sociables. . Now, I supposeI am not very ‘‘ cultured, 
| OF. prepossessing, or easy in my manners; but I want 
to make friends with those people, and I think that on 80! 


unts they need’ not have been ashamed to call mé 
friend.”“What did I fail todo that I should’ have dont 
Ought I to have pushed myself'forward and tried: to sc 
acquaintance with: the members? could not do it; 
were too lofty for me to have succeeded even if 1 had ® i 
been too sensitive. to t Or ought I to have hired a f 
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| real circumstances warranted? Would my company # 
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ative stranger in the city,to make friends in the. churcbé 
Or do all the fine people. in the, churches belong to a 80% 
|‘! set” that they do not care t have. invaded ? Was 
machinery of this church be managed, or r was 
‘the 
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T HE END. ‘ull in praia this the ovat shows his own | took usup to the tomb of the saint, Edward the Confessor, 

‘skill and the training of his horse. : showed us the tombs of other kings, and pointed out the 

By G. W. W. Hovcuton. _ Should an animal enter the herd after being dztven fact that the shield, hemlet, and saddle which hung 

HE end is but the beginning ; | out, the cow-boy dashes in after it. You see his red- | above were, without doubt, the very ones which Henry 


The heart is faint, and the hand is cold ; 
The words on my pen to rust are turned, 
But what I would tell is all untold. 


The end is but the beginning ; 
Beyond each hill new hill-tops extend; 

And day follows day, till who shall dare say, 
Where can be ever—such thing as End? 


AT THE ROUND-UP. 


HARBOUR. 


MAGINE a wide, long stretch of dreary etitiriman 
barren, and unproductive ; think of the bluest sky 
you ever saw, the brighest sunshine, and the most brac- 
ing air; imagine a great drove of restless, half-fright- 
ened, bellowing cattle, five thousand in all—and then you 
have the scene of the round-up. It is not, however, 
perfect until the cow-boys make their appearance, 
dashing upon the scene,on their high-mettled steeds, 


their dashing costumes and jaunty airs adding in a great 
_ degree to the charm of a round-up. 
The definition of the term ‘‘ round-up” is very sim- 


ple. It means the gathering together of all, the herds, 
found running over a large territory, into one vast herd ; 
when they are separated by a ‘‘ cutting out” process, each 


owner claiming his own, which he knows hy the brand 
upon it. Every owner of cattle is present, in person or 
by proxy, toclaim his stock, A day is appointed for 


the round-up, and due notice is given. 

Many of the herds on Colorado ranges ninaalinin 
thousands and thousands. During the grazing season 
they roam at will over the wide ranges, the cattle of 
one herd mixing with those of another. 

The round-up occurs in the spring or early summer. 
The cow-boys, many in number, surround all the herds 
within a tract of territory that may be miles in extent. 
The herds are gradually rounded in by a circlisg proc- 
ess. The area of land over which they roam is 


gradually made smaller and smaller, until ‘the cattle 
on a thousand hills” are ‘‘ rounded up” into one herd | 


that often numbers 25,000 or 30,000 head. 

Then the herd is ‘‘ worked, ” ag. the cow-boys express 
it. Then the ‘‘fun” comes in, and the active, stirring, 
exciting part of the round-up commences—the part in 
which cow-boys glory most, the part that gives them an 
opportunity to display skillful horsemanship, and brings 
them up to the highest pitch of excitement. The 


favorite costume for cow:boys is a red flannel shirt, a | 


wide slouch hat of white or yellow felt, a gay silk hand- 
kerchief around the neck, pantaloons, often of buck- 
skin, thrust into riding-boots of great size. A belt 
around his waist contains the knives and pistol that give 
him the dashing air of a Spanish bandit, > 

He is a dashing, devil-may-care kind of a fellow, his 
good qualities too often hidden quite out of sight by 
tendencies toward evil that develop into great vices 
under the inflaences of the life he leads—a life calcu- 
lated to develop even abnormal tendencies toward evil. 
His life ie not so highly valued that he will not ‘risk it 
lightly. He lives out on theopen plain. The sky above 
him is often his only roof. At besthe lives in a teat or 
wagon, and is his own cook and laundress. His cow-boy 
companions afford him the only society he has for 
months ata time. When he goes to a city or ivillage, 
he “‘ takes in the town” in a manner that simply adds 


to hig general reputation for wickedness. If he does | had 


not, in his mad desire, ‘‘ take the town” itself, the in- 
habitants are thankful. 

The calves that have accumulated among the herds 
are to be branded at the round-up ; animals belonging on 


distant ranges are to be separated from the great. 


herd and driven away; animals intended for market 


must go into a herd by themselves, and those whose 


lives are to be prolonged until another round-up 
are sent scampering over the plains to roam where they 


will, 


To do all this seandane: some exceedingly skillful and 


clever manenvering on the part of the cow-boys, The 


lookers-on see some very clever bits of horsemanship on 
the part of the daring riders. At. each round-up there 
is a foreman who directs everything. pertaining. to the 
round-up. | 


head of his troops. . 

When all is in readiness, the foreman and his assist: |. 
ants ride slowly in among the restless, distrustful cattle. 
Every man singles out.an animal bearing a partioular | 
brand, and begins the work of separating it from the 
herd, and driving it to one side. In five minutes all is 
confusion, shouts, and excitement. We wonder how the 
fearless riders move so swiftly in.and out, here and there, 
everywhere, in the center of the herd or dashing wildly 
around it, in swift, eager, fearless pursuit of refractory 
cows and. bellowing steers. Once separated from the 
to reach 


His commands are, for the, time being, | 


| shirted body swaying to and fro above the great mass of 


‘bristling horns. Should an animal prove too obstrep- 
erous, the cow-boy lassoes it, and fairly drags the re- 
‘sisting creature away, in spite of its bellowing, its kick- 
ing, and frantic efforts to regain its freedom. With a 
lasso around its horns there is no escape. 


|) It is hot, tiresome, exciting work, but the cow-boy 
| revels in it. He likes it al) the better if there should be} 
‘|\a crowd of spectators to witness his skill aud daring. 


‘There is something in the spirit and dash of the chase, ' 
the excitement and danger of it, that-accords with his 
own restless, fiery, impatient nature. He looks eagerly 
forward to the coming of the round-up. It is to him 
the reward for long days and weeks of an uneventful 
life on the plains, while watching the quietly grazing 
herds, At the close of the round-up the cow-boys are 
likely to gallop off to oe nearest town for a season of 
revelry. 

Dodge City, Kansas, has 18e been a favorite city 
with the cow-boys. The world has heard of the result 
of some of their meetings there. To ride shouting and 
screaming through the streets of a town, firing pistols 
indiscriminately, and sending the frightened inhabitants 
behind locked doors and closed windows, isa freak sug- 
geated by a cow-boy’s merriment, 

Not all of these gentry of the plains are so o ill. disposed. 
Many of them are manly, agreeable young fellows, mak- 
ing a beginning as cow-boy that will end in giving them 
possession of great herds and great fortunes. The rais- 
ing of cattle is a sure road to fortune in the far West. I 


great returns. Many wealthy Western cattle owners 
have commenced as cow-boys, on a salary of thirty-five or 
forty dollars per month, with board. It is surprising to 
know how quickly a little herd of ten or twelve cows 
will develop into a drove of cattle, without the outlay of 
a dollar for food or buildings. Theseverity of Western 
winters has proved fatal to many herds, but the watch- 
ful herdsman will never suffer a loss at all proportion- 
ate to his gains. 

The stranger, riding by rail over the brown acres of 
the Western ranges, wonders that an animal can live at 
all upon the product of what seems like a dreary waste 
of barren soil; and yet the Colorado plains are the best 
grazing regions in America. There is probably more 
grass on a single acre of land in the Eastern or Middle 
States than in five acres of Colorado soil, and there is 
probably more nutriment in one bunch of Colorado 
grass than in a square foot of Fastern grass. The little 
brown tufts of grass on the Western ranges are very 
nutritious indced. It cures as it dries on the ground, 
and retains its strength during the entire winter. Sheep 
and cattle live the entire year on the product of plains 
that can never be utilized for anything but grazing lands. 


‘There are thousands of acres that can never be irrigated. 


for agricultural purposes. They are quite as valuable, 
however, for stock-growers. 

Sheep thrive remarkably well on Colorado lands. 
Ten years ago there were not more than thirty thousand 
sheep where there are now nearly three millions. One 
man can herd twenty-five hundred sheep. 


however, for them to become familiar with the work by 
first spending a summer on some sheep ranch, of which 
there are hundreds in the State, and hundreds yet to be 


Recent statistics have proved that the raising of cattle 
and sheep is one of the most remunerative of Western 
industries, and one that is far more certain in its results 


}than mining. If we could only know of the hundreds 


of poor fellows who fail in their eager pursuit of min- 
eral wealth; we would better know how small the pro- 
portion of lucky or successful men is. We hear only of 
the Mackays, the Tabors, and the Fairs. The thousands 
who have failed have never been heard of. _ 

In cattle -~ sheep raising the results can be pretty 
accurately relied upon if good and. careful management 
be the rule of the day. 


life and vigor in the air of the Western plains. 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S COURTESY. 


By THE Rev. JAY CLizBE. 


TANDING before one of the monuments of West- 
Jster § ‘Abbey with a young American friend, 

‘a gentleman in black, with a black velvet skull-cap on 
his head, came upto us, heard us talking, and volun- 
teered some information. We remarked that we were 
looking for the monument to Major André. ‘‘ Oh, here 
it is,” said he, and went on to explain how the heads 
of both André and Washington had been broken off, 
and renewed. He then asked if we came from a distance. 
that we were Americans, he said, ‘‘ Come with 


| me, and 


me, and I will show you something of the Abbe 


” Be 


know of nothing in which small beginnings give such 


Young men with a little capital would find Colorado an | 
excellent field for sheep raising. It would be advisable, 


The occupation it healthful in the extreme. There is |. 


V., the conqueror of France, used. He showed us the 
slab under which Cromwell was buried until the reac- 
tion came, under Charles II., when the body was igno- 
miniously cast out. I[ asked if Cromwell stabled his 
horses in the Abbey. ‘‘ No,” said he. “ Butdid he not 
in many of the great churches of England?” ‘‘ Not 
Cromwell, but the Puritans,” was the reply. 

He asked if we would like to go into the Jerusalem 
Chamber. It was the very place, above all others, 
‘where we wished to go. He asked if there were other 
Americans present. We knew of none. But he actually 
went about from person to person inquiring if they were 
Americans, or if they came from a distance. My com- 
panion whispered the question, “Who is the man?” 
“‘A verger, I suppose,” said I, and began to think of 
getting my shilling ready. But we asked an attendant, 
and, to our astonishment, we learned that it was the 
Dean himeelf, 
| By considerable effort, and after several refusals, he. 
pucceeded in getting quite a company of stupid-looking 
rhea, to accompany him tothe Jerusalem Chamber. 

hen, standing before the old fireplace, he explained to 
us how this old establishment was in former years a 
eo and this Jerusalem Chamber (so called from 

picture of Jerusalem which it used to contain) was the 

bbott’s drawing, or withdrawing, room; that some 
great events had occurred here; that the church was 
hever heated in old times, and Henry IV., whose bust 
was there in the corner, who deposed and murdered 
Richard II., being troubled by his conscience in his later 
years, was once praying under one of the very arches 
which we had just left, and was taken with a chill. He 
was brought here, this being the only placé on the 
premises where there was a fire, and was laid before this 
very fireplace. Here he became insensible, and was 
supposed to be dead. His son, Prince Hal, afterwards 
Henry V., came in while his father was thus lying, and, 
supposing him to be dead, took up the crown which was 
upon the table (an evidence that kings commonly wore 
their crowns in those days), and put it upon his own 
head, while he made resolutions to turn from his wild 
courses. His father, suddenly coming to consciousnens, 
was very angry, and soundly berated the young prince 

or being, as he supposed, so eager to possess the crown. 

fterwards the old king died in this chamber. 

Here, too, the Westminster Confession and Shorter 
Catechism were prepared, the eminent divines sitting 
about this very table, and before this fire. Here the 
New Testament revisers met for thefr consultations. 
Dean showed his appreciation of the intelligence 

f his audience by remarking, ‘‘ Perhaps you may have ~ 
Keard thut the New Testament has been revised.”) Here 
the Old. Testament revisers now meet. 

| From the Jerusalem Chamber he took us'to the’ re- 
ory or dining-room ; showed us the dafs or raised 
intr on which the abbott and officers of the Abbey 
to sit at their meals, and the two rows of tables, 
running down the room, where the monks sat. The 
present tables are said to have been made from planks 
en from the wreck of the Spanish Armada. There, 
ip the center of the roof; was the opening where the 
smoke used to escape when thé monks had a fire in their 
ning-room. This was theroom where Elizabeth Wood- 
lle, widow of Edward IV., took sanctuary with her 
ildren; to escape death by the hands of Richard ITT: 
Here she remained for many months. | 
| After this the Dean dismissed all the company except 
z ‘the two American gentlemen,” telling one woman who 
ad a baby that she must tell the baby about this when 
it grew up, and then offered to show us Dean Stanley’s 
] . ‘This was so unexpected a privilege that our 
th was almost taken away by the proposition. As 

e entered the house the Dean remarked, with ‘a smile, 
‘<I do not think those people knew that I was the Dean.” 

He took us through @ pleasant hall, up a short flight — 
of steps, and into a room of moderate size lined with 
books. It was lighted from one end by a mullioned 
window with stained glass. He showed us the place 
where the desk stood on which Dean Stanley wrote 

ose remarkable books which have so distinguished his 

; and, in a little closet, the very pigeon-holes where 

kept his sermons. Thence he took us to the bedcham- 

where Dean Stanley died. <‘ Is that the bed in which 

died?” we asked. ‘‘ Yes,” wasthe reply ; but imme- 
diately after, ‘‘ No, I think that must be ours.” 

| He took us down through the hall of the ; 
and when we noticed a picture of President Garfield in the 
hall, he said, “‘ Yes ; an American sent me that, to hang 

in the Abbey.” — 

'“ Which way do you mean to go from here?” was — 
his next’ inquiry. And when told, he said, ‘“‘ Well, I’m 
a countryman, and do not know very well the way 
about London ; but I’m going out, ‘and we will ask a 

Hiceman.” So this remarkable ‘man actually took 

to inquire of two policemen, and, having found the 
t omnibus, gave us the necessary directions, oad, 
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shaking hands, bade us good-by. Upon our expressing 
our thanks for his most unexpected hinadness, he said, 
‘Oh Tlike to take Americans about the Abbey, aud 
when T have half an hour to spare 1 often lead a party 
to the places of special interest.” 

What American in an equally prominent position, a 
position involving so many cares and such heavy re- 
sponsibilities, would tind time to give to the instruction 
or entertainment of two utter strangers from a foreign 
laud’ IT know nothing of the literary or theological 
standing of Dean Stanley's successor, but I am sure that 
eminent man could not have been followed by any one 
in the English Church more thoroughly pervaded by 
hisown kindly and catbolie spirit. Every American 
nay well desire that when he visits this ancient fane, 
which is the common inberitance of all Anglo-Saxons, 
it may be upon a day when Dean Bradley acts as guide 


lo STPANLeTs, 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PNEUMATICS. 
By tHe Rev. F. W. 


PTOUE subject of warming and ventilating a church 
has caused many pastors and church trustees, 
metaphorically, to tear their hair und rend their gar 
meats In despair. 
lor the sake of such worthies I rise to explain a deliv- 
erance Wrought in the case of some of their fellow-suf- 
ferers, 

In the * yood old Colony times, when we lived under 
the King,” discomfort was thought to aid devotion, and 
the more frigid the body the more fervent was thought 
the spirit. While something was conceded to the com 
fort of the weaker sex, In that they were permitted to 
use foot stoves in the meeting-house, it was thought 
wicked for the sterner stulf of manhood, in fathers and 
brothers, to try and keep warm by artificial means. 

but we all know how we have lupsed from the Pil- 
erim hardihood. Stoves were introduced in the face of 
pious protests. Most of us can remember the myth of 
ihe good deacon who had been contending most strenu- 
ously for the faith once delivered to the saints, in opposi- 
tion to the innovation, and who fainted away, and was 
carried out of church, in devout testimony to their evil 
effect, although there had been not a spark of fire in 
them. 

Now an unwarmed church is unknown. Still, in the 
extremes of cold peculiar to our Winter climate, and with 
the height of the ceiling in most of our audience rooms, 
« church well warmed and well ventilated is of rare oc- 
currence. 

Some churches Keep a steady fire in furnaces the week 
through, to keep the walls warmed. Many others begin 
to warm up for Sunday in the middle of the week. 
Almost all the rest start fires by Saturday morning. 
Still, the results are very often so inadequate that the 
profane irreverently term the furnaces refrigerators, and 
exasperatingly propose to hire them for next summer to 
keep ice in. 

A few years ago, in a country village, a church was 
built, with all the modern improvements, except a mort- 
gage. There were furnaces to warm, and ventilators to 
ventilate ; the latter in the center of the arched ceiling, 
thirty-six feet from the floor. The furnaces, at first two, 
and then three, seemed of the refrigerating kind. The 
ventilators worked only too well in the winter, even 
when closed. There was a gain in the warmth of the 
church when these were tightly covered from above, so 
that they should be ventilators no longer. What was 
gained in warmth was lost in the purity of the air, for 
the peculiar odor, not of sanctity, except, perhaps, of 
the old ascetic type, but of human exhalations, became 
noticeable, especially in the evening. 

At last the trustees determined to put in new chim- 
neys, to give better draught to the furnaces. This gave 
a chance to suggest ventilating flues by the side of the 
chimneys, which should open at the floor of the church. 
The chance was not lost. The flues were put in, and as 
soon as opened a powerful draught was created. These 
flues opened directly into the attic, in the peak of which 
were several discharge ventilators opening to the outside 
air. 

The problem was solved. Though the furnaces were 
unchanged, they sent many times the volume of heated 
air that they did before, becuuse these flues were con- 
stantly drawing off the colder and carbonized air. The 
room was warmer than ever before, and yet unperfumed 
with impurities ; it seemed fresh and clean. 

The reason of this experience is very clear; and if 
this reason were to find practical embodiment in the 
work of architects, school boards, and building com- 
mittees, there would be no more unventilated school- 
houses and churches, full of poisonous air. When one 
sees the practical ignorance, there is a temptation to 
mount this hobby and go upon a mission preaching the 
yospel of fresh air. 

The following summary of facts is offered, in conclu- 
sion : 

Stoves warming a room give no ventilation, or very 
little, by the draught of the fire. 


Steam-pipes running through a church ventilate not 
so much as stoves. 

Furnaces ure only stoves downstairs, and if, as is 
sometimes the case, the air of the room is returned to 
the furnace to be reheated, the ventilation is even less 
than by the stoves. When the furnaces supply pure air 
to the room, and there is no exit for the air of the room, 
the furnaces work at great disadvantage, as they do also 
if the outlet be in the upper part of the room. 

A ventilating flue that shall take the air from the base 
of the room, and so draw from the colder strata, is a 
necessity. With this, a stove of the right kind, or steam 
radiators, or furnaces, will work well. The stove must 
be of the ventilating kind, warming the air which passes 
through it from out-of-doors. The steam coils should 
warm fresh air passing through them. The furnace 
should perform the same work. 

In short, you want, first, fresh air for stoves, steam 
radiators, or hot-air furnaces ; and, secondly, ventilat- 


ing tlues which take the air from the level of the floor. 


of the room ; for thus youare-not trying to crowd a full 
room fuller with warm air, and you are taking away the 
tir strata that are heavy with carbonic-acid yas and cold. 


RAMONA:, 
BY HELEN JACKSON. 
: 

LESSANDRO’S tirst answer to this cry of Ra- 
A mona’s was a tightening of his arms around 
her; closer and closer he held her, till it was almost 
pain ; she could hear the throbs of his heart, but he did 
not speak. ‘Then, letting his arms fall, taking her hand 
in Lis, he laid it on his forehead reverently, and said, in 
a voice Which was so husky and trembling she could 
barely understand his words : ‘‘ My Seforita knows that 
my life is hers. She can ask me to go into the fire, or 
into the sea, and neither the fire nor the sea would 
frighten me ; they would but make me glad for her 
sake. But I cannot take my Seforita’s life to throw it 
away. She istender; she would die; she cannot lie on 
the earth for a bed, and have no food to eat. My Sejio- 

rita does not know what she says.” | 

His solemn tone, this third person designation, as if 
he were speaking of her, not with her, almost as if he 
were thinking aloud to God rather than speaking to 
her, merely calmed and strengthened, did not deter, Ra- 
mona. ‘‘I am strong; I can work too, Alessandro. 
You do not know. We can both work. I am not 
afraid to lie on the earth ; and God will give us food,” 
she said. 

‘‘ That was what thought, my Sefiorita, until now. 
When I rode away that morning I had it in my 
thoughts, as you say, that if you were not afraid, I 
would not be; and that there would at least always be 
food, and I could make it that you should never suffer ; 
but, Sefiorita, the saints are displeased. They do not 
pray for us any more. It is as my father said, they 
have forsaken us. These Americans will destroy us 
all. I do not know but they will presently begin to 
shoot us and poison us, to get us all out of the country, 
as they do the rabbits and the gophers ; it would not be 
any worse than what they have done. Would not you 
rather be dead, Sefiorita, than be as I am to-day ?” 

‘ach word he spoke but intensified Ramona’s deter- 
mination to share his lot. ‘‘ Alessandro,” she inter. 
rupted, ‘‘ there are many men among your people who 
have wives, are there not ”” 

‘* Yes, Sefiorita,” replied Alessandro, wonderingly. 

‘* Have their wives left themand gone away, now that 
this trouble has come ?” 

‘* No, Sefiorita !” still more wonderingly ; ‘‘ how could 
they ?” 

‘‘They are going to stay with them, help them to 
earn money, try to make them happier, are they not ?” 

“Yes, Sefiorita.” Alessandro began to see whither 
these questions tended. It was not unlike the Sefiora’s 
tactics, the way in which Ramona narrowed in her lines 
of interrogation. 

‘‘Do the women of your people love their husbands 
very much ?” 

‘Very much, Sefiorita.” 

A pause. It was very dark now. Alessandro could 
not see the hot currents running swift and red over Ra- 
mona’s face ; even her neck changed color as she asked 
her last question. ‘‘ Do youthink any one of them loves 
her husband more than I love you, Alessandro ?” 

Alessandro’s arms were again around her, before the 
words were done. Were not such words enough to 
make a dead man live? Almost; but not enough to 
make such a love as Alessandro’s selfish. Alessandro 
was silent. 

‘You know there is not one !” said Ramona, impetu- 
ously. 

‘Oh, it is too much !” cried Alessandro, throwing his 
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arms up wildly. Then, drawing her to him again, he 
said, the words pouring out breathless : ‘‘ My Sefioritu, 
you take me to the door of heaven, but I dare not go 
in. I know it would kill you, Sefiorita, to live the life 
we must live. Let me go, dearest Sefiorita ; let me go ' 
It had been better if you had never seen me.” 

‘*Do you know what I was going to do, Alessandro, 
if you had not come?” said Ramon. ‘1 was goiny 
to run away from the Sefiora’s house, all alone, and walk 
all the way to Santa Barbara, to Father Salvierderra. 
and ask him to put me in the convent at San Jusnu 
Bautista ; and that is what I will do now if you leave 
me !" 

“Oh, no, no! Sefiorita, my Sefiorita ; vou wil) wot 
do that! My beautiful Sefiorita in the convent! No, 
no!” cried Alessandro, greatly agitated. 

“ Yes, if you do not let me come with you, I shall 
do it. I shall set out to-morrow.” 

Ifer words carried conviction to Alessandro’s soul, 
He knew she would do asshe said. ‘ Even that would 
not be so dreadful as to be hunted like a wild beust, 
Sefiorita ; as youmay be, if you come with me.” 

‘When I thought you were dead, Alessandro, I did 
not think the convent would be dreadful at all. | 
thought it would be peace ; and I could do good, teach 
ing the children. But if I knew you were alive, I could 
never have peace ; not forone minute have peace, Ales 
sandro! 1 would rather die than not be where you are ' 
Oh, Alessandro, take me with you !” 

Alessandro was conquered. ‘‘I will take you, my 
most beloved Sefiorita,” he said, gravely—no lover's glad. 
ness in histone, and his voice was hollow ; ‘ L will take 
you. Perhaps the saints will have mercy on you, even 
if they have forsaken me and my people !” 

‘‘ Your people are my people, dearest ; and the saints 
never forsake any one who does not forsake them. 
You will be glad all our lives long, Alessandro,” cried 
Ramona ; and she laid her head on his breast in solemu 
silence for a moment, as if registering a vow. 

Well might Felipe have said that he would hold him 
self fortunate if any woman ever loved him aus Ramona 
loved Alessandro. 

When she lifted her head she said, timidly, now that 
she was sure, ‘‘ Then you will take your Ramona with 
you, Alessandro ?” 

‘‘] will take you with me till I die; and may the 
Madonna guard you, my Ramona,” replied Alessandro, 
clasping her to his breast, and bowing his head upou 
hers. But there were tears in his eyes, and they were 
not tears of joy ; and in his heart he said, as in his rap 
turous delight when he first saw Ramona bending over 
the brook under the willows he had said aloud, ‘* O 
God ! what shall I do ”” 

It was not easy to decide on the best plan of procedure 
now. Alessandro wished to go boldly to the house, see 
Sefior Felipe, and if need be the Sefiora. Ramona 
quivered with terror at the bare mention of it. ‘* You 
do not know the Sefiora, Alessandro,” she cried, *‘ or you 
would never think of it. She has been terrible al] this 
time. She hates me so that she would kill meif she 
dared. She pretends that she will do nothing to. pre- 
vent my going away ; but I believe at the last minute 
she would throw me in the well in the court-yard, 
rather than have me go with you.” 

‘‘T would never let her harm you,” said Alessandro. 
‘* Neither would Sefior Felipe.” 

‘* She turns Felipe round her finger as if he were soft 
wax,” answered Ramona. ‘‘She makes him of a hun 
dred minds in a minute, and hecan’thelp himself. Oh, 
I think she is in league with the fiends, Alessandro ! 
Don't dare to come near the house ; I will come here as 
soon as every one is asleep. We must go at once.” 

Ramona’s terrors overruled Alessandro’s judgment, 
and he consented to wait for her at the spot where they 
now stood. She turned back twice to embrace him 
again. ‘‘Oh, my Alessandro, promise me that you will — 
not stir from this place till I come,” she said. 

‘I will be here when youcome,” he replied. 

‘**It will not be more than two hours,” she said, ‘‘ or 
three, at the utmost. It must be nine o’clock now.” 

She did not observe that Alessandro had evaded the 
promise not to leave thespot. That promise Alessandro 
would not have given. He had something to do in prep 
aration for this unexpected flight of Ramona. In her 
innocence, her absorption in her thoughts of Alessandru 
and of love, she had never seemed to consider how she 
would make this long journey. As Alessandro had rid 
den towards Temecula, eighteen days ago, he had 
pictured himself riding back on his fleet, strong Benito, 
and bringing Antonio’s matchless littke dun mare for 
Ramona toride. Only eighteen short days ago ; and as 
he was dreaming that very dream, he had looked up 
and seen Antonio on the little dun mare, galloping to 
wards him like the wind, the overridden creature’s breath 
coming from her like pants of a steam-engine, and her 
sides dripping blood, where Antonio, who loved her, had 
not spared the cruel spurs; and Antonio, seeing him, 
had uttered a cry, and, flinging himself off, came with 
a bound to his side, and with gasps between his words 
told him. Alessandro could not remember the words, 
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only that after them he set his teeth, and, dropping the 
bridle, laid his head down hetween Benito’s ears, and 
whispered to him; and Benito never stopped, but gal 

loped on all that day, till he came into Temecula ; and 
there Alessandro saw the roofless houses, and the 
wagons being loaded, and the people running about, the 
women and children wailing ; and then they showed 
him the place where his father lay on the ground, under 
the tule, and, jumping off Benito, he let him go, and that 
was the last he ever saw of him. Only eighteen days 
ago! And now here he was, under the willows—the 
same copse where he first halted, at his first sight of 
Ramona; and it was night, dark night, and Ramona had 
been there, in his arms; she was his; and she was com- 
ing back presently to go away with him—where! He 
had no home in the wide world to which to take her— 
and this poor beast he had ridden from Temecula, had 
it strength left to carry her? Alessandro doubted. Le 
had himself walked more than half the distance, to 
spare the creature, and yet there had been good pasture 
all the way ; but the animal had been too long starved to 
recover quickly. In the Pachanga cafion, where they 
had found refuge, the grass was burned up by the sun, 
and the few horses taken over there had suffered 
wretchedly ; some had died. But Alessandro, even 
while his arms were around Ramona, had revolved in 
his mind a project he would not have dared to con. 
fide to her. {f Baba, Ramona’s own horse, were still in 
the corral, Alessandro could without difficulty lure 
him out. Ile thought it would be no sin. At any rate, 
if it were, it could not be avoided. The Senorita must 
have a horse, and Baba had always been her own ; had 
followed her about like a dog ever since Le could run ; 
in fact, the only taming he had ever had, had been 
done by Ramona, with bread and honey. He was in- 
tractable to others ; but Ramona could guide him by : 
wisp of his silky mane. Alessandro also had nearly 2s 
complete contro] over him; for it had been one of his 
vreatest pleasures, during the summer, when he could 
not see Ramona, to caress and fondle her horse, till Baba 
knew and loved him next to his young mistress. If 
only Baba were in tke corral, all would be well. Ags 
soon as the sounds of Ramona’s footsteps had died away, 
Alessandro followed with quick but stealthy steps; 
keeping well down in the bottom, below the willows, he 
skirted the terrace where the artichoke-patch and the 
sheepfolds lay, and then turned up to approach the cor- 
ral from the further side. There was no light in any of 
the herdsmen’s huts. They were all asleep. That was 
good. Well Alessandro knew how sound they slept; 
many a night while he slept there with them he had 
walked twice over their bodies as they lay stretched on 
skins on the floor—out and in without rousing them. 
If only Baba would not give a loud whinny. Leaning 
on the corral-fence, Alessandro gave a low, hardly au- 
dible whistle. The horses were all in a group together 

at the further end of thecorra!. At the sound there was 
a Slight movement in the group; and one of them turned 
and came a pace or two towards Alessandro. 

‘*T believe that is Baba himself,” thought Alessan- 
dro ; and he made another low sound. The horse 
quickened his steps; then halted, as if he suspected 
some mischief. 

‘Baba,’ whispered Alessandro. The horse knew 
his name as well as any dog; knew Alessandro’s voice 
too ; but the sagacious creature seemed instinctively to 
know that here was an occasion for secrecy and caution. 
If Alessandro whispered, he, Baba, would whisper back ; 
and it was little more than a whispered whinny which he 
gave, as he trotted quickly to the fence, and put his 
nose to Alessandro’s face, rubbing and kissing and giv- 
ing soft whinnying sighs. 3 

‘Hush! hush! Baba,” whispered Alessandro, as if 
he were speaking toa human being. ‘‘ Hush!” And he 
proceeded cautiously to lift off the upper rails and 
bushes of the fence. The horse understood instantly ; 
and as soon as the fence was a little lowered, leaped 
over it and stood by Alessandro’s side, while he replaced 
the rails, smiling to himself, spite of his grave anxiety, 
to think of Juan Can’s wonderin the morning as to how 
Baba had managed to get out of the corral. 

This had taken only a few moments. It was better 
luck than Alessandro had hoped for ; emboldened by it, 


he began to wonder if he could not get the saddle too. 


The saddles, harnesses, bridles, and all such things hung 
on pegs in an open barn, such as is constantly to be 
seen in Southern California—as significant a testimony, 
in matter of climate, as any Signal Service Report could 
be—a floor and a roof; no walls, only corner-posts to 
hold the roof. Nothing but summer-houses on a large 
scale are the South California barns. Alessandro stood 
musing. The longer he thought, the greater es his 
desire for that saddle. 

‘‘ Baba, if only you knew what | wanted of you, 
you'd lie down on the ground here and wait while I got 
the saddle. But I dare not risk leaving you. Come, 


Baba!” and he struck down the hill again, the horse 
following him softly. When he got down below the 
terrace, he broke into a run, with his hand in Baba’s 
mane, as if it were a frolic ; andin a few moments they | 


were safe in the willow copse, where Alessandro’s poor 
pony was tethered. Fastening Baba with the same 
lariat, Alessandro patted him on the neck, pressed his 
face to his nose, and said aloud, ‘‘ Good Baha, stay here 
till the Scfiorita comes.” Baba whinnied. 

‘“Why shouldn't he know the Sefiorita’s name! I 
believe he does !” thought Alessandro, as he turned and 
again ran swiftly back to the corral. He felt strong 
now—felt like a new man. Spite of all the terror, joy 
thrilled him. When he reached the corral, all was yet 
still. The horses had not moved from their former 
position. . Throwing himself flat on the ground, he 
crept on his breast from the corral to the barn, several 
rods’ distance. This was the most hazardous part of 
his adventure; every other moment he paused, lay 
motionless for some seconds, then crept a few puaces 
more. As he neared the corner where Ramona’s saddle 
always hung, his heart beat. Sometimes, of a warm 
night, Luigo slept on the barn floor. If he were here 
to-night, all was Groping in the darkness, 
Alessandro pulled himself up on the post, felt for the 
saddle, found it, lifted it, and in a trice was flat on the 
ground again, drawing the saddle along after him. Not 
a sound had he made that the most watchful of shecp- 
dogs could hear. 

‘Ha, old Capitan, caught you napping this time !" 
said Alessandro to himself, as at last he got safe to the 
bottom of the terrace, and, springing to his feet, 
bounded away with the saddle on his shoulders. It was 
a weight for a starving man to carry, but he felt it not, 
for the rejoicing he had in its possession. Now his 
Sefiorita would go in comfort. To ride Baba was to be 
rocked ina cradle. If need be, Baba would carry them 
both, and never know it; and it might come to that, 
Alessandro thought, as he knelt by the side of his poor 
beast, which was stretched out on the ground, exhausted ; 
Baba standing by, looking down in scornful wouder at 
this strange new associate. 

‘The saints be praised !” thought Alessandro, as he 
seated himself to wait. ‘‘ This looks as if they would 

not desert my Sefiorita.”’ 

Thoughts whirled in his brain. 

go first? What would be best ? 
pursued ’ Where could they hide ” 
seek anew home ? 
— It was‘bootless thinking, until Ramona was by his side. 
IIe must lay each plan before her. She must decide. 
The first thing was to get to San Diego, to the priest, to 
be married. That would be three days’ hard ride ; five 
for the exhausted Indian pony. What should they eat 
on the way ? Ah! Alessandro bethought him of the 
violin at Hartse’’s. Mr. Ifartsel would give him money 
on that ; perhaps buy it. Then Alessandro remembered 
his own violia. He had not once thought of it before. 
It Jay in its case on a table in Sefior Felipe’s room when 
he went away. Was it possible? No, of course it 
conld not be possible that the Seiorita would think to 
bring it? What would she bring ? She would be wise, 
Alessandro was sure. 

Tlow long the hours seemed as he sat thus plotting and 
conjecturiny ! more and more thankful, as each hour 
went by, to see the sky still clouded, the darkness dense. 
‘It must have been the saints, too, that brought me on 
a night when there was no moon,” he thought; and 
then he said again, devout and simple-minded man that 
he was, ‘‘ They mean to protect my Sefiorita ; they will 
let me take care of her.” 

Ramona was threading a perilous way, through great 
difficulties. She had reached her room unobserved, so 
far as she could judge. Luckily for her, Margarita was 
in bed with a terrible toothache, for which her mother 
had given her a strong sleeping-draught. Margarita 
was disposed of. If she had not been, Ramona would 
never have got away, for Margarita would have known 
that she had been out of the house for two hours, and 
would have watched to see what it meant. 

Ramona came in through the court-yard ; she dared 
not go by the veranda, sure that Felipe and his mother 
were sitting there still, for it was not late. 

As she entered her room, she heard them talking. She 
closed one of her windows, to let them know she was 
there. Then she knelt at the Madonna’s feet, and in an 
inaudible whisper told her a}l she was going to do, and 
prayed that she would watch over her and Alessandro, 
and show them where to go. 

‘*T know she will! 1 am sure she will!” whispered 
Ramona to herself as she rose from her knees. 

Then she threw herself on her bed, to wait till the 
Sefiora and Felipe should be asleep. Her brain was 
alert, clear. She knew exactly what she wished to do. 
She had thought that all out, more than two weeks ago, 
when she was looking for Alessandro hour by hour. 

Early in the summer Alessandro had given to her, as 
curiosities, two of the large nets which the Indian 
women use for carrying all sorts of burdens. They are 
woven out of the fibers of a flax-like plant, and are 
strong asiron. The meshes being large, they are very 
light; are gathered at each end, and fastened to a band 
which goes around the forehead. In these can be car- 
ried on the back, with comparative ease, heavier loads 


lost. 


Where should they 
Would they be 
Where should he 
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than could be lifted in any other way. Until Ramona 
recollected these, she had been perplexed to know how 
she should carry the things which sLe had made up her 
mind it would be right for her to take—-only a few ; 
simply necessaries : one stuif 
new altar-cloth, 
not be a grext 
thought, now that she had seen the jewel: 
keeping. ‘‘I will tell Father Salvier 
I took,” she thought, ‘‘ and ask himif if were too much.” 
She did not like to think that all these must 
take had been paid for rit Moreno’s 
money. 

And Alessandro’s violin. Whatever else she left, that 
must go. What would life be to Alessandro without 
violin’ And if they went to Los Angeles, be might! 
earn money by plaviny at Alreacy Ramona 
had devised several ways by Which they could both carn 
money. 

There must be also food for the journey. And it must 
wine for i Anguish filled 


gown and her shawls: the 


and two ¢ hanges of clothes: that would 


much, she 


deal; she had a right to so 
in the Sefiora’s 
lerra exactly what 
clothes she 


with the Sere 


ances, 


be good food, too ; Alessandro 


her heart as she recalled how gaunt he looked ‘Starv 
ing,” he said they had been. Good God! Starving 

And she had sat down each day at loaded tables, and 
seen, each day, good food thrown to the dogs to eat. 


It was long before the Sefiora went to her room ; and 
long after that before Felipe’s breathing had become so 
deep and regular that Ramona dared feel sure that he 
was asleep. At last she ventured out. All was dark ; 
it was past midnight 


Phe violin first!” she said ; and, creeping into the 
dining-room, and through the inner door to Felipe’s 


room, she brought it out, rolled it in shaw] after shawl, 
and put it in the net with her elothes. Then she stole 
out, with this net on her back, ‘‘like a true Indisn 
woman as I am,” she said, almost gayly, to herself— 

through the court-yard, around the corner of 
the house, past the garden, down to the willows, where 
laid down her load, went back for the see- 


southeast 
she ane 
ond. 

This was harder, Wine she was resolved to have, and 
bread and cold meat. She did not know so well where 
to put her hand on old Marda’s possessions as on her own, 
and she dared not strike a light. She made several! 
journeys to the kitchen and pantry before she had com 
pleted her store. Wine, luckily, she found in the dining- 
room—two full bottles; also milk, which she poured into 
a leathern flask that hung on the wall in the veranda. 

Now all was ready. She leaned from her window, 
and listened to Felipe’s breathing. ‘‘ How can I go 
without bidding him good-by ?” she said. ‘ Ilow can 
I?” and she stood irresolute. 

‘‘Dear Felipe! Dear Felipe! He has 
so good tome! He has done all he could forme! I 
wish I dared kiss him. I will 'eave a note for him.’ 

Taking a pencil and paper, and @ tiny wax taper, 
whose light would hardly be seen across a room, 
slipped once more into the dining-room, Knelt on the 
floor behind the door, lighted her taper, and wrote : 


always been 


she 


DEAR FELIPE,—Alessandro has come, andlIam going 
away with him to-night. Don’t let anything be done to ur, 
if youcan heipit. I don’t know where we are going. I 
hope, to Father Salvierderra. I shall love you always. 
Thank you, dear F clipe, for all your kindness. 

2AMONA. 


It had not taken a moment. She blew out her taper, 
and crept back into her room. Felipe’s bed was now 
moved close to the wall of the house. From her win- 
dow she could reach its foot. Slowly, cautiously, she 
stretched out her arm and dropped the little paper on 
the coverlet, just over Felipes feet. There was a risk 
that the Sefiora would come out in the morning, before 
Felipe awaked, and see the note first; but that risk 
would take. 

‘* Farewell, dear Felipe !” Pe whispered, under her 
breath, as she turned from the window. 

The delay had cost her dear. The watchful Capitan 
from his bed at the upper end of the court, had half 
heard, half scented something strange going on. As 
Ramona stepped out, he gave one short, quick bark, and 
came bounding down. 

‘Holy Virgin, I am lost!” thought Ramona; but, 
crouching on the ground, she quickly opened her net, 
and as Capitan came towards her, gave hima piece of 
meat, fondling and caressing him. While he ate it, 
wagging his tail, and making great demonstrations of 
joy, she picked up her load again, and, still fondling 
him, said, ‘‘ Come on, Capitan!” It was her last chance e. 
If he barked again, somebody would be waked ; if he 
went by her side quietly, she might escape. A cold 
sweat of terror burst on her forehead as she took her 
first step cautiously. The dog followed. She quick 
ened her pace; he trotted along, still smelling the 
meat in the net. When she reached the willows, she 
halted, debating whether she should give him a large 
piece of meat, and try to run away while he was eating 
it, or whether she should let him go quietly along. She 
decided on the latter course ; and, picking up her other 
net, walked on. She was safe now. She turned, and 
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looked back toward the house ; all was dark and still. 
She could not see even its outline. A great wave of 
emotion swept over her. It was the only home she had 
ever known. All she had experienced of happiness, as 
well as of bitter pain, had been there—Felipe, Father 
Salvierderra, the servants, the birds, the garden, the 
dear chapel! Ah, if she could have once more prayed 
in the chapel ' Who would put fresh flowers and ferns 
in the chapel now ’ How Felipe would miss her, when 
he knelt before the altar! For fourteen years she had 
knelt by his side. And the Sefiora—the hard, cold 
Sefiora ! She alone would be glad. Everybody else 
would be sorry. ‘‘ They will all be sorry I have gone— 
all but the Sefiora! I wish it had been so that I could 
have bade them all good-by, and had them all bid me 
yvood-by, and wish us good fortune !” thought the gentle, 
loving girl, as she drew a long sigh, and, turning her 
back on her home, went forward in the path she had 
chosen. 

She stooped and patted Capitan on the head. ‘‘ Will 
you come with me, Capitan ?’ she said; and Capitan 
leaped up joyfully, giving two or three short, sharp 
notes of delight. ‘‘Good Capitan, come! They will 
not miss him out of so many,” she thought, ‘‘ and it will 
ulways seem like something from home, as long as I 
have Capitan.” 

When Alessandro first saw Ramona’s figure dimly in 
the gloom, drawing slowly nearer, he did not recognize 
it, and he was full of apprehension at the sight. What 
stranger could it be, abroad in these lonely meadows at 
this hour of the night’? Hastily he led the horses 
further back into the copse, and hid himself behind a 
tree, to watch. Ina few moments more he thought he 
recognized Capitan, bounding by the side of this bent 
und slow-moving figure. Yet this was surely an Indian 
woman toiling along undera heavy load. But what 
Indian woman would have so superb a colley as Capi- 
tan ? Alessandro strained his eyes through the dark- 
ness. Presently he saw the figure halt—drop part of its 
burden. 

‘* Alessandro ! came in a sweet, low call. 

He bounded like a deer, crying, ‘‘ My Sefiorita ! my 
Sefiorita ! Can that be you? To think that you have 
brought these heavy loads !” 

Ramona laughed. ‘‘ Do you remember the day you 
showed me how the Indian women carried so much on 
their backs, in these nets? I did not think then I would 
use them so soon. But they hurt my forehead, Ales- 
sandro. It isn’t the weight, but the strings cut. I 
couldn’t have carried them much further !” 

“Ah, you had no basket to cover the head,” replied 
Alessandro, as he lifted the two nets on his shoulders as 
if they had been feathers. In doing so, he felt the vio- 
lin-oase. 

‘Ts it the violin ?” he cried. 
did you get it ”” 

‘* Off the table in Felipe’s room,” she answered. ‘‘ I 
knew you would rather have it than anything else. I 
brought very little, Alessandro ; it seemed nothing while 
I was getting it; but it is very heavy to carry. Will it 
be too much for the poor tired horse? You and I can 
walk. And see, Alessandro, here is Capitan. He waked 
up, and I had to bring him, to keep him still. Can’t he 
go with us ?” 

Capitan was leaping up, putting his paws on Ales- 
sandro’s breast, licking his face, yelping, doing all a dog 
could do to show welcome and affection. 

Alessandro laughed aloud. Ramona had not more 
than two or three times heard him do this. It fright- 
ened her. ‘‘ Why do you laugh, Alessandro?” she 
said. 

“To think what I have to show you, my Sefiorita,” 
he said. ‘‘ Look here ;” and, turning toward the wil- 
lows, he gave two or three low whistles, at the first note 
of which Baba came trotting out of the copse to the 
end of his lariat, and began to snort and whinny with 
delight as soon as he perceived Ramona. 

Ramona burst into tears. The surprise was too great, 

‘‘Are you not glad, Sefiorita?” cried Alessandro, 
aghast. ‘‘Is it not your own horse? If you do not 
wish to take him, I will lead him back. My pony can 
carry you, if we journey very slowly. ButI thought it 
would be joy to you to have Baba.” 

‘*Oh, it is ! it is!” sobbed Ramona, with her head on 
Baba’s neck. ‘‘ It is a miracle—a miracle. How did he 
come here? And the saddle too!” she cried, for the 
first time observing that. ‘‘ Alessandro,” in an awe- 
struck whisper, ‘‘ did the saints send him? Did you 
find him here ?” It would have seemed to Ramona’s 
faith no strange thing had this been so. 

“‘T think the saints helped me to bring him,” answered 
Alessandro, seriously, ‘‘or else I had not done it so 
easily. I did but call, near the corral-fence, and he 
came to my hand, and leaped over the rails at my word, 
as quickly as Capitan might have done. He is yours, 
Sefiorita. It is no harm to take him ?” 

‘‘Oh, no!” answered Ramona. ‘‘ He is more mine 


‘* My blessed one, where 


than anything else I had ; for it was Felipe gave him to 
me when he could but just stand on his legs; he was 
vnly two days old ; and I have fed him out of my hand 


every day till now; and now he is five. Dear Baba, 
we will never be parted, never!’ and she took his face 
in both her hands, and- laid her cheek against it lov- 
ingly. 

Alessandro was busy fastening the two nets on either 
side the saddle. ‘‘ Baba will never know he has a 
load at all; they are not so heavy as my Sefiorita 
thought,” he said. ‘‘It was the weight on the fore- 
head, with nothing to keep the strings from the skin, 
which gave her pain.” 

Alessandro was making all haste. His hands trem- 
bled. ‘‘ We must make all the speed we can, dearest 
Sefiorita,” he said, ‘‘for a few hours. Then we will 
rest. Before light, we will be in a spot where we can 
hide safely all day. We will journey only by night, 
lest they pursue us.” 

‘They will not,” said Ramona. ‘ There is no danger. 
The Sefiora said she should do nothing.. ‘ Nothing!” 
she repeated, in a bitter tone. ‘‘ That is what she made 
Felipe say, too. Felipe wanted to help u-. He would 
have liked to have you stay with us; but all he could 
get was, that she would do ‘nothing !’ But they will not 
follow us. They will wish never to hear of me again. 
I mean, the Sefora will wish never to hear of me. 
Felipe will be sorry. Felipe is very good, Alessan- 
dro.”’ 

They were all ready now—Ramona on Baba, the two 
packed nets swinging from her saddle, one on either 
side. Alessandro, walking, led his tired pony. It was 
asad sort of procession for one going to be wed, but 
Ramona’s heart was full of joy. 

‘*] don't know why it is, Alessandro,” she said; ‘I 
should think I would be afraid, but I have not the 
least fear ; not the least ; not of anything that can come, 
Alessandro,” she reiterated with emphasis. ‘‘Is it not 
strange 

* Yes, Sefiorita,” he replied, solemnly, laying his 
hand on hers as he walked close at her side. ‘‘It is 
strange. I am afraid—afraid for you, my Sefiorita ! 
But it is done, and we will not go back; and perhaps 
the saints will help you, and will let me take care of 
you. They must love you, Sefiorita; but they do not 
love me, nor my people.”’ 

‘‘Are you never going to call me by my name ?” 
asked Ramona. ‘I hate your calling me Sefiorita. 
That was what the Sefiora always called me when she 
was displeased.” 

‘“‘T will never speak the word again °” cried Ales- 
sandro. ‘‘ The saints forbid I should speak to you in 
the words of that woman !” 

‘*Can’t you say Ramona!” she asked. 

Alessandro hesitated. He could not have told why 
it seemed to him difficult to say Ramona. 

“What was that other name, you said you always 
thought of me by ”” she continued. ‘‘ The Indian 
name—the name of the dove ?” 

‘* Majel,” he said. ‘‘It is by that name I have often- 
est thought of you since the night I watched all night 
for you, after you had kissed me, and two wood-doves 
were calling and answering each other in the dark; 
and I said to myself, that is what my love is like, the 
wood-dove ; the wood-dove’s voice is low like hers, 
and sweeter than any other sound in the earth, and 
the wood dove is true to one mate always—” He 
stopped. 

‘““As I to you, Alessandro,” said Ramona, leaning 
from her horse, and resting her hand on Alessandro’s 
shoulder. 

Baba stopped. He was used to knowing by the most 
trivial signs what his mistress wanted ; he did not under- 
stand this new situation ; no one had ever before, when 
Ramona was riding him, walked by his side so close 
that he tcuched his shoulders, and rested his hand in 
his mane. If it had been anybody else than Ales- 
sandro, Baba would not have permitted it even now. 
But it must be all right, since Ramona was quiet ; and 
now she had stretched out her hand and rested it on 
Alessandro’s shoulder. Did that mean halt for a 
moment? Baba thoughtit might, and acted accordingly ; 
turning his head round to the right, and looking back 
to see what came of it. 

Alessandro’s arms around Ramona, her head bent 
down to his, their lips together—what could Baba 
think ? As mischievously as if he had been a human 
being or an elf, Baba bounded to one side and tore the 
loversapart. They both laughed, and cantered on—Ales- 
sandro running ; the poor Indian pony feeling the con- 
tagion, and loping as it had not done for many a day. 

‘‘Majel is my name, then,” said Ramona, ‘‘is it? 
It is a sweet sound, but I would like it better Majella. 
Call me Majella.” 

‘“‘That will be good,” replied Alessandro, ‘‘ for the 
reason that never before had any one the same name. 
It will not be hard for me to say Majella. I know not 
why your name of Ramona has always been hard to 
my tongue.” 

‘Because it was to be that you should call me 
Majella,” said Ramona. ‘‘ Remember, I am Ramona 
no longer. Thut also was the name the Sefiora called 
me by—and dear Felipe, too,” she added, thoughtfully. 


‘* He would not know me by my new name. _ 1 would 
like to have him always call me Ramona. But for al! 
the rest of the world lam Majella, now—Alessandro’s 
Majel !” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any eulject to The Chris 
tian Union, accompanted with a postage stamp, will receive a rep y 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
anewer will be given as promptly as practicable | 


task your attention and reply to points of much interest to 
Christian people in more than one locality. The first, as to the 
difference between the admitted polity of an Independent and 
Congregational church in the exclusion of members. 

It is thought by some that in the case of an Independent 
church, its action by a majority is final, admitting no right of re. 
view orappeal. Butin a Congregational church such right 1; 
conceded to the extent of a mutual council for review and ad. 
vice, which, when obtained, may be, of right, declined by either 
party for reasons of which each party is the sole judge. 

It is asserted by some that the Congregational polity justities 
or allows a church to refuse a mutual council to exclude mem 
bers, to review and advise in the matter of their exclusion, and, 
in case of an ex parte council called by them, to refuse all acces- 
to records or to recognize the council in any way as of right or 
courtesy. 

If this be so, it is usked wherein, as a matter of polity, dues a4 
Congregational differ from an absolutely Independent church » 
Where does the (often boasted) fellowship of the churches come 
in to protect the rights of minorities in local churches’ Is a loca! 
church, professing to be Congregational in polity,repeatedly refus 
ing a mutual council to members professedly excluded for no im- 
morality (or otherwise), and repeatedly refusing to make au <u 
parte council mutual, orto show its records or give testimony, or 
to use its premises for a meeting of the council—is such a church. 
on purely abstract grounds, conforming to the polity of Congre 
gationalism’ Can sucha church properly ask and claim the 
fellowship of Congregational churches? And how is the claim 
to such fellowship to be authoritatively settled * 

The next question is as tothe admitted rights of excluded 
members from Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches 
Have they any easily defined and accessible rights of appeal for 
review, advice, or restoration to former position in the loca! 
church orin sister churches? It is said they can, in the Presby 
terian Church, appeal to the Presbytery, then to the Synod, and 
finally to the General Assembly. There is great dissatisfaction 
with the exposition given by some professed expounders of our 
Congregational polity, which subjects excluded persons and mi 
norities to the absolute power of a majority in alocal church, . 
without any certain or well-defined mode of review or redres- 
through a body of impartial and disinterested Christian men 
Your valuable paper would do a good service to define to the 
popular apprehension what these rights of excluded members are 
jn our Congregational polity, or what they ought to be, or a- 
“sanctified common sense" should dictate. LAYMAN. 


In all bodies there is, and in the nature of the case must 
be, some court from whose decisions there can be no appeal 
—some final court whose decision ends the controversy. 
In the Presbyterian Church this final court is the Genera! 
Assembly; in the Congregational church it is the mem- 
bership of the local church. The local church may some- 
times do injustice, but so may the General Assembly ; and 
it is the faith of Congregationalists, as we understand it, 
that the former is no more liable to fall into injustice than 
the latter. All that the local church can doin such a case 
as our correspondent describes is to decide whether the in 
dividual or individuals may remain members of that partic 
war church. From that decision there is no more any ap 
peal than there is by a member of Congress when he is ex 
pelled by the action of Congress. No council can sit as a 
court of appeal to reverse the action of the local church and 
restore the member to its membership, as the General As 
sembly can do inthe Presbyterian Church. But the power 
of the local church is confined te the determination of the 
membership in that particular church. It has no power tw 
determine his relation to the other churches of the denom 
ination. If the member who has been expelled accepts the 
situation, that expulsion will be recognized as just, asa 
matter of course, by otherchurches. Buthe always has the 
right to ask the church to unite with him in calling a mutua! 
council to determine whether he has been justly treated or 
not, and in all ordinary cases the church will do so as a mat- 
ter of course; indeed, we can hardly conceive any case in 
which it would be justifiedin refusingtodoso. If, however, 
it does, he has then a right to call an ex purte council, 
which will hear the case, get all the information it can upou 
the case, and, if it adjudges the individual member to have 
been wronged, will give a letter to him which any local 
church will accept as a letter of dismission and recommen- 
dation. This was the course pursued by the council in the 
famous case of Dr. Cheever’s church, years ago, in New York 
City. Whether the churches in the vicinity will continue tu 
hold such a church as deserving of their fellowship or not 
will depend upon the circumstances of thecase. It is thor 
oughly competent for such a council to advise the churches 
not to fellowship the church in question if it deem this 
course just and wise; and the churches will follow that 
counsel or not as they deem best. If the council is a repre 
sentative one, and evidently free from partisanship, such 
action will generally be accepted by the churches of the vicin 
age as practically conclusive. It must be added that we know 
nothing of the particular circumstances which have called 
forth this inquiry, and lay down the general principles with- 
out knowing anything of their application to the facts in the 
particular case, or what those facts are. : 


“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the iugof war.” 
Where shall I find the above? L. W. B. 


The quotation will be found in a tragedy entitled ‘‘ Alex- 
ander the Great,’’ Act iv., scene i., written by Nathanie} 
Lee. Properly, the quotation is, ‘‘ When Greek joined Greek, 
then was the tug of war,’’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Home. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED WITH FLOWERS. 
By ANNE KENELON. 

HOUGH some of the readers of The Christian 

Union are familiar with the workings of the New 

) ork Flower and Fruit Mission, there are probably few 

who realize the wide field covered by the work and in- 

fluence of this, the city’s sweetest charity. Even some 


of the Mission’s most constant and generous contribu- 


tors know very little of the work at the other end, after 
they have carefully packéd and started their baskets on 
the early trains. At times, doubtless, the task of regu- 
larly sending their contributions has been irksome, and 
at a cost of strength and time seemingly wholly dispro- 
portionate with the result obtained. But after a few 
visits to the wards of the crowded hospitals, seeing the 
pale, weary faces brighten at the sight of the flowers, 
no time or trouble in the past will seem to have been 
wasted. 

‘Early Monday and Thur mornings the city 
workers begin to gather in the rooms, situated next to 
All Souls’ Church, where the late Dr. Bellows preached 
so many years. The little building looks most hospi- 
table, with doors and windows opened wide ; and truly, 
between ten and two it would be difficult to keep the 
former anything but wide open, because of the constant 
stream of expressmen, Bible-readers, district nurses, 
children from the industrial schools and missions, and 
the many ladies interested in the work. It isa dis- 
tracting scene, and at first one wonders how order is to 
be brought out of the chaos and the right things given 
to the right persons. Care is always taken to send the 
sweetest flowers to the blind and very sick ; and the 
fruit, jellies, vegetables, and reading-matter are usually 
distributed through the Bible-readers and nurses of the 
various missions, and thus go to the poorest and sickest, 
whocould be reached in no other way. Their stories of 


the pleasure brought by the flowers and delicacies are. 


very touching. 

In answer to questions as to whether the flowers are 
much cared for, almost the same words have come from 
tenement-houses, missions, and hospitals: ‘‘ Oh, indeed, 
we do; you should see how we keep them, until there 
is nothing left but the stems!” As they are kept so long, 
the Fall flowers are especially adapted to this work ; 
asters, Chrysanthemums, and dahlias, in all their richness 
and beauty of coloring, keeping fresl much longer than 
the more delicately tinted flowers of spring. 

A well-known doctor said, not long ago, that the flowers, 
and the brightness which the ladies brought into the lives 
of his patients, did more to cure them than his medicines 
Such words encourage the distributors to feel that the 
hearty thanks and blessings showered upon them are 
something more than words. Very seldom are the bou- 
quets refused, and then the reason is generally obvious 
from the muttered—‘* Haven't got any money,” and the 
wasted hands are stretched out eagerly upon being gently 
assured that they are given. The likings of long ago 
are often evident inthe wistful look into the basket, and 
the question, ‘‘ Have ye got a bit of loylock to sparc r” 
But, naturally, one hears more frequently, *‘ Have ye got 
one with arose, mum ?_ I do so love a rose !’ 

After going through one of the uptown hospitals, if 
one leaves the few remaining bouquets at the little 
shanties scattered amongst the recks, and sees the sur. 
prised, pleased look which comes into the pinched or 
withered faces, it will be easier to understand how little 
of summer sunshine tinds its way into their lives, when 
a few tiny flowers are such a godsend. The writer was 


_greutly touched once by the hard, thin face of a wo- 


man peering out of the almost closed door of one of these 
buildings, who only scowled down into the basket and 
shook her head when offered some flowers, but whose 
whole expression changed when tuld they were to be 
given, and she opened the door wide ana took the little 
bunch in both hands, almost crying as she said, ‘‘ Oh, I 
do Jove them so much! My husband always gets them 
for me, when he can give me anything, on my birthday.” 
Was he as good as that to her, 1 often wondered, as I 
recalled her gaunt figure and worn, tired face! The 
fact remains the same, though, that she loved flowers. 
The sight of flowers makes the poor feel that there is 
something more beautiful than their dreary lives con- 
tain, and that there is some one in the world who still 
has care and thought for them. 7 

The Mission enters thousands of hearts and homes in 
one of its day’s work, making it the most far-reaching 
of charities, and enabling it to relieve many sad cases 
of suffering; real instances of want, where clothing 
could be given to great advantage. In fact, nothing 


ever comes amiss in such a place, for, besides flowers and | 


plants, pictures, shells, and toys are a treat to the sick 
and crippled children ; and _ jellies, beef extract, eggs, 
cocoa, milk, and corn-starch are invaluable, and could 
be well distributed in unlimitedamounts. Surely, such 
work is very real, and not ‘sentimental nonsense,” as 
it is often called ; and it will certainly never look in 


widening influence for good in one of the great, busy 
centers of the world’s thought and life. 


DAIRYWOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


SERIES of articles is now being published in 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Budget” entitled ‘‘ Women Who 
Work.” When reading it, the lines of the old song, 
‘* Up in the morning early, 
Just at the peep of day,”’ 


are brought to mind, and even the laborious work is made 
attractive by the picturesqueness of its surroundings : 

‘‘In Arcady old customs change slowly. There are 
still many thousands of women in rural England en- 
gaged in dairying; and it is worth while, if only as a 
refreshing change in these sultry July days, to glance 
at this representative of the primeval female industry 
as she is still to be found in all parts of rural England. 
No sooner is the first song of the lark heard in the sum- 
mer sky, than -life begins to stir in the farmhouse, and 
one of the first to move is the dairywoman, the soul of 
the farmyard. ‘She rises while it is yet night; she 
worketh willingly with her hands,’ not only during 
spring and summer, when the concert of the birds glad- 
dens the early morn, when the sky is blue and labor 
sweetened by the charms of nature, but when autumn 
sets in with its gray fogs, and winter follows with driz- 
zling rain and dark, chill mornings. She heeds neither 
darkness nor cold, and bustles about in spite of all; 
and as she stands before us, her bare brown arms 
akimbo, with ruddy face and laughing eyes, a lung 
white apron tied over her light print frock, and per- 
chance donned with a broad-brimmed straw lat or an 
ancient-looking sealskin cap, as the case may be, she 
seems the very picture of rude and rosy health. Asa 
rule she is cheerful and willing to chat about her work— 
not, however, on churning days, nor, indeed, on any 
other day before the lull of the afternoon permits of half 
an hour's gossip. At present it is not so easy to get 
girls for dairy work. They prefer the easier life of do- 
mestic service. This is hardly to be wondered at, for, 
with all her advantages, a dairymaid is not by any means 
the favored child of fortune who figures in Mr. Calde- 
cott’s charming sketches. As soon as she leaves schoo] 
her work begins; and hard work it is at once. 

‘‘Another reason why dairying is unpopular with 
women is that they are tied to their work even more 
than servants. ‘There is no getting away from a 
dairy,’ says the buxom lady to whom I owe most of 
these details about dairy work. ‘For nine years I have 
been going up to London to see my married sister (for I 
have never been up to London), but nine times has sum. 
mer come and gone, and there was never a chance of 
my going away for a week; no, not even for a few 
days.’ ‘Is not your work easier in winter? ‘ Easier 
oh, no. Cows want milking whether the weather be 
fair or foul ; butter-making must be attended to in win- 
ter as well asinsummer, and I don’t see the time when I 
shall have my holiday.’ Early, at five, she may be seen 
in her dairy, surrounded by large, flat tin pans, all 
covered with the velvet cream which has been rising 
for twenty-four hours. With her skimmer in the one 
hand and her cream-bowl in the other, she carefully 
removes every particle of cream, leaving the rest behind 
for the grunting families lodged in a sty across the yard. 
This done, she hurries to the byres with her milking- 
pail, and only reappears when it is nearly time for break- 
fast. But before she sits down to her own meal the 
calves must have theirs. Breakfast in a busy farmhouse 
does not take much time, and soon the dairywoman is 
about again, straining, skimming, scrubbing her uten- 
sils, and, lastly, when all the details have been attended 
to, giving a thorough washing to the dairy floor. By 
eleven o'clock in the morning our old English dairy, in 
such a July as this, is a charming retreat indeed. 
Everything in the room has a creamy appearance, and 
the very walls areof a mellower tint than the orthodox 
blush white of unpapered walls. 

‘‘In the middle of the day the dairywoman is busy in 
the house and yard. The afternoon sees the repetition 
of most of the morning’s work, and [only late at night, 
when man and beast are provided for, does she disap- 
pear for a few hours of well-earned rest. Twice a week 
butter is made, and on such days the dairywoman rises 
still earlier and works still harder than usual. House- 
hold work is dispensed with on such days, and in its 
stead she churns butter, with the help of a man or boy. 
In two hours 100 pounds of butter should be churned ; 
sometimes, however, especially ‘ when thunder is in the 
air,’ it takes much longer. The working-up, salting, 
and weighing after the churning take another couple 
of hours, and the day is far gone before the shapeless 
mass has been divided into the neat small portions which. 
each with some ornamental design, adorn in golden 
rows the cool, damp boards on which they are placed. 
Now they are ready for market, and they have not long 
to wait. The noise of wheels and the shrill voice of 
the}farm-boy are heard outside ; large boxes are brought 
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in, into which the boards are made to fit; several of 
them are put into each box, they are lifted upon the 
cart, and off they go to the nearest market-place, while 
the dairywoman begins again to lay the foundation for 
the next butter-making.”’ 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug - 
gestions, and experiences for thts column. | 


Would you kindly let the outside world know something ot 
the modus operandi in the publication offices? It would certainly 
be interesting both to those who read and those who sometimes 
feel the throes of authorship stirring within them. In what 
shape, for instance, does a magazine like best to receive contribu 
tions—in commercial note, or commercial! letter, or foolscap size ? 
Is it customary for a contributor, whose name is not familiar, to 
aftix a price to his essay or story when he sends it to a magazine 
like the **Century” or ** Harper’s’’? Whatis about the price 
paid per page of the ordinary magazine article contributed by 
the rank and file of authors? ! presume, of course, that the 
well-known names in literature have special terms and arrange 
ments granted tothem. How long after an article is submitted 
to one of our leading monthlies does the writer hear of its ac 
ceptance, usually speaking, or its rejeution, whichever the case 
may be? Then, as a measure of the literary activity in the 
country, what proportion of pages are accepted by a leading 
magazine to the pages rejected—one to five, or one toten? Last 
year I heard a lady say that she sent a MS. of several thousand 
words to a magazine and did not receive it back for six months. 
but I imagine that thia cannot be the ordinary course. 

If you think these questions would be interesting to your 
readers, I beg you will take them into kind consideration. 

Respectfully, 

Allthe leading magazines and literary journals have a great, 
deal more matter offered to them than they can use, and yet 
the best of them are always searching for new authors and 
new material. There are some journals that have a corps of 
contributors amd rarely go outside of their charmed circle, 
but these are not the best. Any well-edited magazine or 
literary newspaper gives as warm a welcome and as cordial 
a reading to a new contributor astoanold one. The editor, 
however, cannot by any possibility publish all the worthy 
matter which comes to him. We cannot give with accuracy 
the figures, but, judging from our own experience, we suppose 
it safe to say that not more than one article in ten can be 
accepted by any first-class literary periodical in the country. 
Sometimes the editor’s work overcrowds him, sometimes he 
is in uncertainty whether he can use a manuscript or not, 
sometimes he must take the judgment of other readers, or, 
if the article requires illustrations, must consider the prac- 
ticability of illustrating it. Six months’ delay would not be 
extraordinary, therefore, though generally an efficient editor 
would give prompterresponses. Most papers do not under- 
take to return rejected manuscripts, or give any reply to 
authors except that which is afforded by a marked copy of 
the paper containing the article, if it is accepted, by silence 
if itis not. Wedo not know the customs of other offices ; it 
is our custom to return manuscripts whenever postage 
stamps are inclosed for that purpose ; but if the author does 
not care enough for a reply to inclose a stamp, we do not 
think ourselves obliged to give him one. Articles are often 
accepted which have to wait for months, or even years, for 
publication, and not infrequently are not published at all, 
even when they have been both accepted and paid for. The 
most difficult lesson for an editor to learn is how to refuse a 
good article merely because be does not know when or how 
he can use it. It does not much matter whether manuscript 
is written on note paper, letter paper, or fooiscap, but it 
should always be written only on one side, the manuscript 
should be paged, it should be written in a clear, legible 
hand, without interlineations. A manuscript which has to 
be studied by aneditor, like a bit of Egyptian hierogly phics, 
stands small chances of being accepted, because it stands 
small chances of producing its legitimate and proper impres 
sion upon his mind. Short articles always stand better 
chance of acceptance than long ones; a good story usually 
the best of all. The price paid varies from five dollars per 
page or column upwards. Poetry is usually a drug in all 
periodicals, 


Will you inform me through your columns if the degree of D.D. 
is ever conferred on others than clergymen?’ Such conferment 
has never been brought to my notice ; and if itis not. what is 
the propriety of putting titles at each end of a name? L. A. R. 

The degree of D.D. is sometimes conferred on other than 
clergymen, and it is therefore proper to use it with the title 
Rey. 


I see some of your subscribers ask where they can send 
their old papers. Please give them the address of the Rev. 
C. L. Hall, Fort Berthold, Fort Berthold Mission, Dakota. 
Bright, interesting pictures and papers will help him in his 
Sunday-school work, which is among Indians, who neither 
read nor speak English. If this kind of papers are sent him 
they will do much good. Your reader, S. M. W. 

ANTIGO, Wis., July 28, 1884. 


Will you kindly answer two questions for me? Where and 
at what price can powdered vanilla be obtained * Is there anv 
recipe extant for making wafers like those which come from 
London in oblong tin boxes, and from some place in Germany, 
in round tin boxes? And oblige, , 

Very truly yours, Mrs. L. B. VY. 

You can probably get powdered vanilla at any large drug 
store. The wafers you refer to are, we think, made of gela 
tine principally, sweetened and flavored with wine ; but we 
have uo recipe for their manutacture. There are wafer- 
made of very tine flour, wet with wine and water, sweetened 
and cooked in irons made for the purpese. 


At the root of all ease lies slow and, for long, profitle-- 
seeming labor, as at the root of all grace lies strength. 
Fase is the lovely result of forgotten toil. 
—|George MacDonald 
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Our Youna Fotks. 
A QUESTION OF TASTE. 


By Enwarnpvp [REN ZEUS BTEVENSON. 


XA J UAT occurred to them was the result of a de- 

cided difference of opinion, and, added to that, 
a queer coincidence. It did no harm, however ; and it 
has given William Bunt and the friend who paid him a 
tong visit this summer a capital story to tell for years to 
come. Barton Wilde came up to William's in August, 
and took a breezy room at the Ossokosee House, where 
William’s father rented a cottage. The two lads bathed 
and fished and rowed, sailed or played tennis, without 
a wave of dissension rolling across their peaceful breasts 
until the question of how the pair should make the re- 
turn journey to New York came into discussion. It 
was then discovered that William and Barton had a 
strong diversity of taste. 

There were exactly two routes: the Millbridge and 
Deep Bay, and the celebrated Pumpkin Island Air Line. 

‘Now, Bart, for goodness’ sake, don’t say ‘ Pumpkin 
Island’ to me again!” protested Will. ** Didn’t I come 
that way ? and yeu know how long and dull it is !” 

“Long and dul!!” said Barton. ‘‘T don’t think it 
that, Will, and surely anything is better than arriving 
in New York at midnight, as you must by the Mill- 
bridge and Deep Bay.” 

‘On the Pumpkin Island the trains run so slow that 
a feliow can crack nuts under the car-wl eels for his din- 
wer; und the road winds so that the train is on both 
tracks at once half the time.” 

“Tiumph ejaculated Barton, Talk about enter- 
prise’ Why, mother and father came up by your dear 
M. and D. B. last year. There were only two cars 
pretty much all the way; finally these were reduced 
toone. Toward noon they were pulled up very sud- 
denly ata little side station, without any reason given 
for it, until in walked an official in gilt buttons. ‘ Very 
sorry to disturb you, ladics and gentlemen,’ says he, 

out will you very kindly vacate the car and promenade 
the depot platform outside for awhile until we wash the 
floor here and clean the windows’ So they did; and 
then the passengers marched back and took their seats 
meekly, and the train proceeded. That's the kind of a 
railroad the Millbridge and Deep Bay is !” concluded 
Bart, triumphantly. 

William could not help laughing. ‘* Well,” he said, 
at last, ‘‘ it shows that the superintendent has an idea of 
getting the best of dirt. Really, Bart, 1 don’t want to 
be disagreeable, but I must say that I had rather go 
back alone than roast myself on the Pumpkin Island.”’ 
And he gave Barton a look which was quizzical, but 
had a good deal of determination in its brightness. 

“And I am afraid, my dear William, that I shall 
have to deprive myself of the pleasure of your company 
unless you say that you won't enforce the Millbridge 
and Deep Bay aifliction on me. Honestly, I could not 
stand that, you know!” Will’s expression was just as 
pleasantly resolute as Barton’s, 

There were two or three such arguments. Neither 
friend lost his temper; but as the fortnight advanced 
neither gave up the point. It was very foolish in the 
two boys to show so much stubbornness; but then 
most of the discussion was carried on with laughing and 
banter, and each expected the opposite party to give way. 
At length the serious state of affairs was recognized, 
and William's uncle got wind of it. 

‘Why don't you walk fifty miles across to Lancaster, 
you two, and there you can take the new Lancaster line 
that is just running, and so goto Grand Junction and 
New York,” he said, after an interview with each boy, 
in which he was surprised to discover how absurdly 
stanch each one was. In fact, the contest had been 
metamorphosed into one of pride; nor was it the first 
occasion. ** You are both excellent hands for long 
tramps—excellent legs, I mean. You can allow four 
days to cover the ground—enough, I should say. The 
mountain roads are capital, the scenery just of a sort to 
be seen on foot, and the weather perfect for such an expe- 
dition. I guess, after the first stage is over, you two will 
find all the stubbornness in you limbered up, and you 
willenjoy the railroad conclusion of your experiment 
amaz 

Half in joke, half in earnest, this elaborate adjust- 
ment of the vexed little point was adopted. Both boys 
had made short pedestrian tours together half a dozen 
times ; one not much shorter than the one at ‘present 
beforethem. Mr. and Mrs. Bunt, however. thought 
that either the contestant for the Pumpkin Island road 
would yield at the last moment, or the upholder of the 
Millbridge ** take water.” So far from that, both Will- 
iam and Bart became so absorbed in contemplating the 
walk, in studying the county map and preparing to set 
out, that they forgot the scheme’s originating in what 
i ncle McKay detined ‘‘ a dumb fight” (which it had 
been). Each boy protested that now neither railroad 
should seduce him from that fifty-mile tramp, if it offered 
him a special train of Pullman coaches. 
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So it came to pass that one Tuesday the elder Bunts, 
Uncle McKay, and a dozen friends at the Ossokosee 
House waved farewell from the piazza to William and 
Bart. 

Attired in knickerbockers, with short staves and 
light knapsacks, the pair struck into the mountain road 
at aswinging pace. Their path mounted. Before noon 
William and Bart were enjoying the luncheon the hotel 
chef had furnished them, as they sat under a ruined shed, 
built to shelter the excursion teams that crossed the sum- 
mit of Mount Ossokosee. The smell of the thick woods 
was inthe air. <A partridge fluttered from her nest close 
by. North and west stretched out a majestic view 
which almost included the smoke overhanging Lancaster. 

‘Rather better, this, than the Pumpkin Island line ?” 
said Will, with his mouth not so entirely full of apple- 
pie that he could not grin slyly. 

‘* Possibly,” returned Barton, with smiling dignity, as 
he salted his hard-boiled egg; ‘‘ but certainly a great 
improvement on that two-miles-an-hour express that the 
Millbridge and Deep Bay Company advertise.” 

Steadfast blue eyes met answering hazel ; but the in- 
evitable laugh from both pairs of lungs revealed the 
easy phase of the situation. When the Jurcheon was 
over, the boys walked on, going down the side of gigan- 
tic old Ossokosee toward>Drentford. All of « sudden 
Bart stopped short and looked into the gully beside the 
path. 

‘‘Halloa! What's that ?” he said, pointing. Some- 
thing bright glimmered in the bushes across the ditch. 

‘‘Looks like a bicycle wheel,” replied Will. Let's 
wait and see if it’s anybody we know from the hotel.”’ 

They did so for quite a quarter of an hour. In re: 
sponse to whoops .and calls no errant wheelman ap- 
peared. The boys leaped the gully, scrambled into the 
wild cedar and young maples, and, lo! not one, but two 
superb machines, new, apparently, and duly labeled 
? & Co., Coventry.” 

Naturally, neither Will nor Bart for some time con- 
ceived the idea that they had made any actual “find.” 
William expected each five minutes to hear a shout and 
behold the owners of the steel steeds standing to give an 
account of themselves and extract as much from Barton 
and Will. Further examination on the part of the lat- 
ter tended to convince them that neither machine had 
been used for riding more than once, if that. Possibly 
this was a christening journey. 

‘See here, Bart,” ejaculated Will, in new excitement ; 
‘‘look at the rust here, and here—where these leaves 
have touched the metal! And just notice how the moss 
yonder is all pressed down by the tires. These ma- 
chines have been left here for days, at least.” 

“If they have been used on this road to-day or yes- 
terday, Will, we are certain to find the tracks up there 
in the road. It has not rained in this whole region for 
a week.”’ 

Our friends sprang again up the gully, and scanned 
the highway carefully. Nota wheel-track of any kind 
was discernible. In clambering back across the gully 
to the bicycles Barton set his foot upon an insecure 
fragment of granite. He fell heavily, straining the 
tendons of his ankle slightly. | 

‘‘Upon my word, Will,” he confessed, after one or 
two ineffectual efforts to walk, ‘‘I don’t know how I 
shall even get down to Drentford village, at the foot of 
the mountain, let alone walking to-morrow’s fifteen 
miles. What extraordinary bad luck !” 

‘‘Not so bad, my dear fellow, as it might be,” re 
turned William. ‘‘Just listen to me. These bicycles 
have been abandoned here, I strongly believe, by some 
thief who gave up trying to hawk them for sale. Or, 
maybe, they were taken from some one who lives not far 
from here. It is growing late. We should have some 
slight work to reach Drentford before sunset had you 
not lamed yourself.” 

‘‘ Well, what do you advise our doing ’” queried 
Barton. 

‘““ We will wait here one half-hour longer. Then. if 
no owner to these appears we will just consider them 
treasure-trove, leave some kind of a notice behind us as 
to our appropriating them, and let them carry us to 
Drentford, or as much further as the future permits. It 
seems to me an out-and-out “‘ find,” Barton, and until we 
can trace the owners of these mysteries we will just use 
them as readily and as carefully as if they were yours 
and my own, that are this minute in the stables at 
home. You can manage with your game foot, of 
course.” 

This plan was adopted. The chances were entirely in 
favor of the boys having saved, either for their use 
or the benefit of an unknown owner, a valuable and 
beautiful possession, certain of ruin if left so unpro- 
tected much longer. Once arrived in the limits of civil- 
ization, Bart and Will could unravel the puzzle. The 
half-hour passed. Then a note was written and fastened 
so that only persons who had been party to the hiding 
of the bicycles should at once see it. The note set forth 
Will’s and Bart's frank explanation of their course, 
signed with their names and addresses, and outlining 
their route afoot for the coming few days. Just as the 


sun was drawing near the summit of the ae mount- 
ain the two boys glided easily down the smoothly-graded 
road toward Drentford. 

Barton soon grew accustomed to his awkward method 
of propulsion. Lis foot had swollen not a little, and a 
longer walk would have been out of the question. As 
it was, the whole discovery and its application had been 
so novel and enjoyable that the two friends were in ex- 
cited spirits. They reached the foot of Mount Osso 
kosee without mishap (that ‘‘ coasting’? was not in- 
dulged in need not be said); and, in spite of a rather 
ominous creaking in both machines, which urged an 
immediate application of missing oil-flasks, Bart and 
Will rolled into Drentford at twilight, with a fair de. 
gree of speed, and much of the look of a pair of friends 
who had set out upon an autumn tour some days earlier. 

‘‘'This has been still better than the Millbridge and 
Deep Bay route,” dryly observed Barton, as Will helped 
him to alight in the dooryard of the ‘‘ Ethan Allan Inn - 
Entertainment for Mau and Beast ’ '—bicy cles not being 
particularized. 

“Oh, anything is preferable to the Pumpk—’ but 
again resounded the inevitable laugh. ‘‘ Well, it was 
as near to a row as ever we have had,” admitted he, as 
they walked toward the door. 

‘*But I’m. not sorry it occurred,” replied Barton, 
limping beside him, with his hand in Will’s arm. ‘‘ We 
have had fun enough already—not including my ankle, 
though.” 

Those bicycles appeared to attract a very good deal 
of attention at the inn stables. In their comfortable 
knickerbockers the boys seemed to be unique strangers. 
At supper the landlady, a fat, comfortable individual, 
usked them various questions. The hostler and _ his 
friend, the blacksmith, strolled close to the little dining- 
room window, and coolly surveyed Will and Barton as 
they ate. Presently the Inndlady, with a resolute, red 
face, again became visible in the doorway. 

From behind her ample back advanced the stout con- 
stable of Drentford, and the hostler, and both at once 
laid hands upon our two terrified lads, with a lusty— 
‘““My pris’ners, young gen'l’men, if you please. We 
have been expecting you a week.” 

‘What in the world is the matter with you ?” cried 
Will, angrily springing up. and ning his coffee- 
cup into the omelette. ‘‘ We are—” 

‘Oh, we know !” retorted the official and his help. 
“If you think we don’t, you'd better read your own 
visitin’ kyards that was sent afore you come. There's 
one of ’em.” 

Directly opposite, on the wall, was tacked a placard. 
Its contents were as follows : 

“SroL_eEn! From the B— Freight Depot, September 
20th, two new Bicycles, manufactured by -—, of 
Coventry. Supposed to be in the Possession of the 
Thieves (who were seen loitering about the Depot the 
Night of the Robbery), two Young Men, aged each about 
fifteen ; one fair, the other dark ; the taller one lame, as 
if from a sprain, and when Jast seen dressed in dark 
corduroy knickerbockers. Have probably gone south 
toward Boston, via Drentford, Lancaster, and Pen 
thurst.”’ 

Some other details of this startlingly suggestive publi- 
cation, and the signature of a well-known Augusta gen. 
tleman, completed it. 

The boys were thunderstruck. There would be no 
way of escape at present from the disgraceful imputa- 
tion. They were supposed to be the thieves of those 
treacherous bicycles that had trundled them so pleas. 
antly straight into theirtrap ! 

If Bart or Will had only been prompter to mention 
how they came hy them, to the first persons met within 
the precincts of the Ethan Allen! Unluckily, Will had 
wished to get Barton to the door of the inn without 
further pain, and the few words he had given the hos- 
tler hinted only at ownership. 

“We haven't got time to waste in arguing with such 
as you,” said the constable, breaking short the boys’ 


vehement denials and explanations. 


“Well, what do you propose to do about it ?” eatieen 
Barton, forgetting that the least sensible thing one can 
do is to Jose temper in a dispute with an official. ‘‘ You 
say we are the thieves who stole those machines. We 
say we are not. We have told you all about ourselves. 
Now prove, please, what you—” 

In less than five minutes after this speech, Wil! and 
Barton proved to their own certainty that they were 
marching along the village street, with a disorderly 
crowd of urchins at their heels. The police justice was 
‘“‘out of town’ forthe night. Arrests were rare in quiet 
Prentford. The affair was now no joke to Will and 
Barton. They were weary, humiliated, and more out- 
raged each moment. 

‘* Well, I don’t propose to run no risk,’ asserted Con- 
stable Bluebuck, sharply, as he marched the boys away 
from the Justice’s door. ‘‘Into the lock-up you both 
goes, for to-night, I assure you /” 

That climax of the evening’s bewilderment was 
reached within five minutes. Constable Bluebuck had 
suffered much teasing from the Drentford lads, who 
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made sport of him and his oflice. He considered this 
a good chance to teach his public a solemn lesson, through 
these very suspicious strangers, of what the law could 
do to young persons who offended constables. 

The little bridewell was new and clean. There were 
no other prisoners. The boys sat down in the dim little 
cell and looked into one another's faces. 

‘Really, Bart, I deg/n to wish that we had taken that 
morning train on the Pumpkin Island Railway,” said 
Will, with a smile that was not wonderfully cheerful. 

And almost think I prefer that two-miles-an-hour 
express on the Millbridge, that I spoke of,” replied Bar- 
ton, with no smile at all. 

On the way to the jail the boys had telegraphed to the 
Ossokosee House a statement of their uncomfortable case, 
and begged that Mr. Bunt or Uncle McKay would come 
to help and identify them. They passed a decidedly 
poor night, although before morning they were able to 
laugh a little over the affair and the suspicious mind 
of Constable Bluebuck. 

Hour after hour of daylight passed. Instead of Mr. 
hunt or Uncle McKay appearing to scatter the cloud of 
trouble, a message came from Mr. Hilliard, the hotel 
proprietor: ‘* Your friends left this evening on a short 
excursion. Have forwardedtelegram. They or I will 
come at once.” Bread and water was a new breakfast 
menu to Will and Bart. Nor were they released in 
the morning. It was not until noon that Constable 
Bluebuck ap, eared. Strong asever in the consciousness 
that he was doing justice splendid service, that worthy 
man escorted the unlucky friends, holding tight an arm 
of each, to the Justice’s office. 

The moment this functionary saw the boys, he sus- 
pected that there had been somewhere a very ‘serious 
mistake. Tlardly had he begun his questions, which he 
did quite politely, when there was a bustle without the 
door of the crowded little room. Mr. Bunt, Mr. McKay, 
anda gentleman from the Ossokosee hurriedin.  Fif- 
teen minutes later the whole unfortunate affair was ex- 
ploded. Barton and Will were umwilling to have the 
doughty Bluebuck pay the penalty for his rash vigilance. 
They left him ina truly pitiable state of mortification, 
with allthe youngsters in the village academy calling to 
him over the fence of the play-ground—for it was recess 
as the charge was dismissed—‘‘Oh, Jehiel ! O-h-h, Je- 
hiel' Locked up two fellows that didn’t do anythin’! 
ON h, Jehiel 

That afternoon Mr. Bunt and Mr. McKay hired a 
strong team) aud a man, and drove the rescued ones as 
far as Penthurst. It was a magnilicent day. Will 
and Bart could now think over their adventureas a joke, 
and the elder gentlemen made all manvper of fun of it. 
Phe bicyeles, by the way, were left in charge of the 
Justice, after Will had written a letter to the advertisers, 
The party spent the night at Penthurst, and then rolled 
on. the whole of the following day, reaching Lancaster 
safely thatevening. Mr. Bunt had been anxious to give 
the boys this carriage-trip as a little compensation for 
the uupleasing outsetting upon foot, and Barton was in 
ne condition to walk long distances. 

Of course, all the way it had been good-humoredly 
said, time and again, that the boys’ failure to agree upon 
the two railroads was visited upon their heads. Buta 
most amusing final stroke awaited them. The first 
thing Mr. Mciway did on arrival in Lancaster was to 
tind the new depot, in order to inquire about the next 
morning's train for Will and Barton. There stood the 
new station, shining with fresh paint, glittering tiles, 
and stained windows. But it was shut. ‘‘ Back to the 
hotel '" was the unanimous cry. 

‘The railroad ?” said the proprietor, laughing. ‘‘ Oh! 
vou see, it’s marked on the maps as running, and the ad- 
vertisements. are out because we expected it would be 
doing so three weeks ago. But it isn’t ; and I suppose 
the company haven't published the fact about much, be- 

cause it’s only a matter of a week longer. There’s been 
a mistake in the passenger coaches ordered, and the 
company’s had to send all four of ’em back.” 

‘* What in the world are people to do who come here to 
take the ears for Grand Junction ?” demanded William, 
in dismay. 

“Oh, we senda stage twice a day to Danielstown, 
where folks can take the Pumpkin Island line; and 


.there’s another the railroad people keep running, till 


they’re ready, to Green Cliff. The Millbridge and Deep 
Bay comes around through that, you know. What 
makes yon boys look so queer?” 

He never knew the cause of the gale of merriment 


that followed. Tt was hard to decide which looked 


more sheepish ; but Will and Barton clasped hands, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Whichever you say now, Bart !’"—‘‘ Just as you 
like, Will'’) But the end of that ‘‘dumb quarrel ”’ was 
that Mr. Bunt and Mr. McKay left them in Lancaster to 
spend a jolly week together, and go home by the new 
line to New York, where they found a most polite letter 
and a @hecque from the bicycles’ owner. So everything 
did “turn out” to their advantage in the end, and it is 
doubtful if they ever have a question so obstinately at 
issue again. 
Jehie) Bluebuck is flourishing. 


Dear Aunt Patience; 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nueces : 

OW many of you felt the queer shaking of the 

earth which startled so many persons in the 
East, Sundav before last ? I was one of the few in this 
region who did not feel it at all. But we are all wonder- 
ing what caused that unusual movement. You know 
that the wise men who have been thinking and study- 
ing about such things all their lives say there is some 
soft matter inside the earth, that what we live on is just 
the crust which surrounds it, and when anything makes 
a change in the condition of the soft matter inside it is 
likely to cause some change in the crust. If the in 
side is hot, and in some way cold water vets through the 
crust, it makes a great hubbub in the middle of the 
earth—just as it does in the kitchen stove when you spill 
some water in the fire—and the steam pushes the crust 
of the earth up, and cracks it; and the worst trouble 
comes where the crust has the heaviest weight to bear, 
in the shape of big mountains. Perhaps the wise men 
are not quite right yet, and we may find out more about 
the strange actions of this earth of ours by and by. 
But there is one thing I am sure of : there is nothing to 
be frightened about in this ‘‘ quaking” of the earth. 
When I was a little girl I used to hear older peop le, 
especially the servants, talk in such a way that when 
the sky looked strange or any peculiar wind blew, I 
was frightened lest the ‘‘end of the world” was coming. 
Now nothing of the kind alarms me, for I am sure that 
if the end of the world does come, it will be a good 
thing, and nothing at all to be troubled about. It is a 
very pleasant world, and I like it very mucl:, but the 
same Father who made this home for me has promised 
me a better one when I leave this, and I believe bim, 
and shall not be anxious about the way he chooses to 
take me from this one to the other. 

] wish I could make all you, my young people, feel 
as safe and peaceful as I do when danger seems to 
threaten me. I must confess, however, that I have not 
yet learned to feel perfectly easy wicn my children are 
in any peril, though I am learning not to be so troubled 
as I used to be even about them. Remember that 
nothing can happen to you from which you may not 
seck refuge and protection where it is sure to be given. 

W July 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

We thought, seeing that there are a great many poor children 
in the city that never had seen wildflowers, that they would be 
gladto get some. As we live in the country, where we can get 
a great many, we would like to send some if we knew where 
they ought to go. A lady told us that if we asked you, you could 
tell where to send some, and we shall look in The Christian 
Union forour answer. 

The place where we live is named for an Indian chief who is 
buried on our farm. We often find stone arrow-heads on the 
farm. Father found along black one which was hewn out just 
as if it had been carved with tools, and Gertie (whois one of us) 
found a white one once. Down in our orchard there are 


humps that look asif they might be Indian gra ves, but we don't 
know. . ALicge E. T.. ZANA A., GERTIE L. T., FANNIB M. T. 


There is no surer way toincrease one’s own happiness 


| than to try and share it with another. Flowers wil! be 


much more beautiful to you if you look at them with 
the thought of the pleasure they could carry to lonely, 
sick, and sad people. The Fruit and Flower Charity’s 
rooms are at 239 Fourth Avenue, and are open only on 
Mondaysand Thursdays. I should advise you to write to 
them asking what flowers now in bloom would be accept- 
able, and how you would best prepare them. Then 
you must arrange the sending so that the flowers would 
be as short a time on the way as possible. I suppose that 
if you should gather and arrange them on Wednesday 
morning, they would be delivered by the express on 
Thursday morning. Some flowers would keep that 
length of time very well, but others would be entirely 
past reviving. The express companies deliver packages 
to this mission free, I think. 

I should like very much to see those mounds, and to 
look with you for arrow-heads. 


Haver, Mass., July 15, 1884. 


I apologize to you for not writing for so jong, and mean to 
write oftener ;as first, you have about fifty nieces to one nephew. 
you must consider their letters too searee ; second, becansze I 
want ared line very much. I have got as far in my studies at 
school (it has just closed) as adding and subtracting fractions in 
arithmetic, modified subject and predicate in grammar, French 
and Indian wars in history, fifth reader, and through one geogra- 
phy. 

Our barn was struck by lightning last week and burned all up. 
but no live stock were burned, and nothing of great importance 
burned but a hay wagon and a horse hve. 

I have twin sisters, Lucv and Laura, whom I will ask to write 
I still have five cats—Midget, Bangs (she looks asif her hair 
was banged), Tommy, Frisky, and Polyphemus (he looks as if he 
was going to be asthe Polyphemus Ulysses had to deal with), 
Midget’s kittens. I like them all very much. I have two 


pretty white mice, and I keep them in a box shaped like a house, 
with a wire netting front. 


You sent flower seeds to some of your nephews and nieces: 


next Fall l expect to send you some Colorado flower seeds to 
put in your garden, as I have ralatives in Colorado who promise 
me some seeds as 800n as they are ripe. 


Iam going to South Framingham this year, and have been 


twice before. I wish your boys could come here and catch in- 


sects with me. From your nephew, Harry R. T. 


How fast you improve in your writing! I remember 


your first letters very well. It seems very hard to lose 
so much valuable hay, but lam glad it was not your 
house which was burned. My boys would enjoy hunt 
ing insects with you and studying out-of-door life- | 
wish they might have the benetit of your experience 
Once T knew some white mice who would come to be 
fed when their front door bell was rung. Thank you 
for your promise about the seeds. 


SAN Francesco, Gal, Julv 24, 1984 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Tama very little girl, but Iwantto be oneof your nieces, and 
hope you won't refuse me on aceount of my age. T was born on 
Thursday, July 7, 1#&84: and am therefore seven days old now 

Papa bastaken The Christian Union ever since it started, ai! 
likes it all: but mamma always turns to Aunt Patlenee’s Writ 
ing-Desk the first thing. Won’t she be surprised if she shonld -ce 
inv letterin with the others! 

Papa says also that he wants me to grow up to be a true Chri 
tian Union woman, and that I can’t commence tov soon to be 
good and to do good, and therefore he will put in this letter « 
dollar to help some poor little baby, no olderor bigger than I ami: 
to gointo the country for a visit. Dear Aunt Patience, don't re 
fuse me becanse I am so little. 

Yours, with much love, 


T believe this is the youngest niece I have ; and I wish 
I had her here this moment—no. not till these letters are 
mailed '—and could talk to her and hold her as long as | 
liked. Trixie would want her, too, and between us the 
little Marguerite would be in danger of some squeezing. 
We will try to find a dear little baby to use the dollar. 


Lavra MARGUERITE B 


Nenian, Neb., July 14, 1881 
Aunt Patience ; 

You see we have moved since I wrote to you last year. ‘Thank 
vou very much for that beautiful Christmas card you sent me, and 
for Lois’s New Year's ecard, too. iagree that Dewey has found 
the longest wordinthe English dictionary, but I was looking ata 
piece entitled ° Big Words,’ in one of our books, and found a 
word (not English) which [| think was a good deal longer than 
Dewey's, for if eontains 169 letters and seventy-seven sylables, 
and tilled three lines in one of the columns. I like Neligh very 
much, for it is my native town, and my home has been in or near 
it all my life, except when I was at Niagara, which was only 
a little over a year. T went, the first three terms of the first year. 
tothe preparatory of Gates College, and hope to go this Fall. 
Good-by. From Lovis W. E. 


Cannot you send us that big word in your next letter * 
Tell us something about Neligh, too. Ts it a large place ” 
What gives employment to its inhahitants—farming or 
mauufacturing ? 

STAMFORD, July 23, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

May J be one of your nieces? It has been raining very bard 
here today. Dama friend of Luln’s. Jt is vavation now, and 
am having a very pleasant one indeed. School does not com 
mence untilthe first Monday in September. Ido not take The 
Christian Union, but have read some of the letters, and was very 
much interested inthem. I have been away. and stayed all day 
Hada lovely time. I am teu years of age. Have two sisters 
Hattie is six and Nealie is fourteen. Nealie and I take music 
lessons 

I guess T will close now, as this is my first letter. 

From your would-be niece, MarnesS. PF. 


You live in a beautiful place. I should like to be 
there when the leaves grow bright this Fal). Cannot you 
persuade your father to take The Chmstian Union? | 
think you would all find it a good friend. 

A ffectionatelv, PATIENCE 


PUZZLES. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Transpose a planet, and make a part of the body. 2. Trans. 
pose deface, and make adjusted. 3. Transpose a commander. 
and make a trader. 4. Transpose a fish, and make strike. 5 
Transpose creed, and make placed. 6. Transpose blots, and 
nike holy persons. 7. Tranapose to conceal, and make a gem 
8. ‘Transpose of the same age, and make arecess. 9. Transpose 
aloud sound. and maketospring. 10. Transpose a thoughtless 
person, and make a fence. 

WORD PUZZLE. 


From a word of nine letters, meaning to work together, make 
twelve consecutive words, meaning partnership, a note of a 
bird, to shut up, to open, a musical composition, to effect, a pre 
fix, a date, an animal, to estimate, a preposition, and the god- 
dess of mischief. A.D. 


POUBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE. 


In grasping, not in take: 
In burning, not in bake; 
In madam, notin sir; 
in mister, not in her; 
In pennies, not in cheat 
My whole you'll find 
If you're not blind, 
In fields of tender wheat. 
GEOGRAPHICAL HOUR-GE ASS 


* + 
+ 
+ * 


* « + * * 


Across: 1 A city in Mississippi. vz. A city in Belgium. 3. A 
mountain in Colorado. 4 In United States. 5 A river ins! 
beria. 6. Atown in New Hampshire. 7. A portin Sivily. 
Centrad, an island in the East Indies. A.D 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 31. 


Hidden Proverb.—‘ The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
holding the evil and the good.”—Prov. xv., 3. 
Word Changes.—Spark, park, ark, spar, spa, par. 


te 


Beheadings,—Strain, train, rain, at. 
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SUNDAY EFTERNOON. 
BE STILL.’ 


By Horativs Bonar, D.D. 


E still, my soul! Jehovah loveth thee; 

Fret not, nor murmur at thy weary lot ; 
Though dark and lone thy journey seems to be, 
Be sure that thou art ne’er by him forgot. 
He ever loves; then trust him, trust him still ; 

Let all thy care be this, the doing of his will. 


Thy hand in his, like fondest, happiest child, 
Piace thou, nor draw it fora moment thence ; 
Walk thou with him, a Father reconciled, 
Till in his own good time he call thee hence. 
Walk with him now, so shall thy way be bright, 
And all thy soul be filled with his most glorious light. 


Fight the good fight of faith, nor turn aside 
Through fear of peril from or earth or hell ; 
Take to thee now the armor proved and tried, 
Take to thee spear and sword—oh, wield them well ! 
So sbalt thou conquer here, so win the day, 
So Wear the crown when this hard life has passed away. 


Take courage! faint not, though the foe be strong ; 
Christ is thy strength—he fighteth on thy side ; 
Swift be thy race; remember, ’tis not long— 
The goal is near; the prize he will provide ; 
And then from earthly toil thou resteth ever, 
Thy home on the fair banks of life’s eternal river ! 


He comes with his reward ; ’tis just at hand, 
He comes in glory to his promised throne. 
My soul, rejoice! ere long thy feet shall stand 

Within the city of the Blessed One. 
Thy perils past, thy heritage secure, 
Thy tears all wiped away, thy joy forever sure. 


PRAYER. 


UR Father! How can we thank thee, thou great Jeho_ 
vah, for the privilege of calling thee our Father? May 
we realize fully the sheltering love, the holy protection, given 
because of thy divine paternity. And, Father, give us the 
conviction that thy government, as manifested to us individ- 
ually by our environment and circumstances, is that which 
will best develop our characters toward the high ideal thou 
hast inade for us, as sons of God and heirs to thy kingdom. 
Help us, O thou Almighty King, to enter into our inherit- 
ance fully equipped to enjoy all the privileges and delights 
thou hast prepared forus. Help us so to live that when we 
enter thine and our eternal home, we will present there 
every talent with which thou hast endowed us here, devel- 
oped to its highest capacity. 

Make us to realize here, our Father, the responsibility 
resting upon us as individuals whose influence is elevating 
or depressing the moral sentiment of the time in which we 
live. Give us, thou great Revealer, the power to discern 
our errors and mistakes, as well as the sins ef our lives. 
Put a higher moral y; urpose into each of our lives, and the 
strength needed to live up to that standard. 

Let us feel that we are under the care of a divine Father, 
whose judgment 1s infallible, and whuse love and care have 
no end. 

Help us to keep our faces turned constantly toward thee, 
and may our spiritual vision be so clear that we will discern 
the smile of thy pleasure and the frown of thy displeasure 
immediately. Only thus, O God, can we hope to live as the 
children of a divine Father and King. 

Bless us and keep us, now and ever more. Amen, 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
By E. M. CHESLEY. 


are the words of the Rev Joseph Cook: 

‘*Go to your Dorner and Martensen and 

and all the best students of religious science from the 

side of ethics and evangelical truth, and you will find 

them rejoicing to illustrate, in all detaii, and with all the 

radiance of philosophy and evangelical learning, the 
truth that the Holy Spirit is the present Christ.” 

It is an ordinarily received doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity that the three personalities therein subsisting are 
One. By this is meant that they are onein essence. It 
is my object in this paper to endeavor to show that the 
Holy Spirit is essentially one with the Christ who isthe 
Omnipresent Word. 

In other words, I believe that the Holy Spirit, or the 
Paraclete, or the Spirit of Truth, is none other than the 
Omnipresent Word, conjoined with all the experiences of 
the Incarnation. Because of this assumption of our 
humanity, and the fulfillment of the wonderful pur- 
poses of God toward man through the processes of our 
own mortal life, has the Omnipresent Word become the 
Comforter, the Holy Spirit. Herein was the glorifica- 
tion of the Christ. Herein was manifested the bound- 
less love of God the Father, and of the Son. The Christ 
is henceforth vitally and spiritually present to the souls 
of men everywhere. It was expedient that the Christ 
should go away from earth to the Father in order that 
he might much more fully come again in the Spirit and 
carry on his work in the world. 

It is to this ever-present spiritual Christ that St. Paul 


?“* Hymns of Faith and Hope.’’ (Robert Carter & Bros.) 


_ 


refers when he makes use of those words of wonderful 
meaning : ‘‘ Christ in you the hope of glory.” This he 
himself declares to be the mystery hid from the ages and 
the generations, 

These words are found in the eighth chavtcr of the 
Epistle to the Romans: ‘‘ But ye are not in the flesh, 
but in the spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell- 
eth in you. But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is noneof his. And if Christ isin you, the body is 
dead because of sin; but the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness.” 

On the above passage Dean Alford comments: ‘‘ Ob- 
serve that here the Spirit of God, the Holy Spirit, and 
Christ are all used of the Holy Spirit indwelling in the 
Christian.” 

The ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary” says: ‘‘It is clear 
from the connection that the Spirit of Christ is the same 
as the Spirit of God, that is, the Holy Ghost, who is 
not only sent by Christ, but is so essentially one with 
Christ that his indwelling is in the next clause described 
as Christ in you.” , 

Meyer says on this passage: ‘‘ The Spirit of Christ 
is none other than the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God. 
He is so called because the exalted Christ really com- 
municates himself to his own in and with the Paraclete 
(John xiv.), so that the Spirit is the living principle and 
the organ of the proper presence of Christ and of his 
life in them.” 

In the sixteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
we read, according to the New Version: ‘‘ And they 
went through the region of Phrygia and Galatia, having 
been forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak the word in 
Asia; and when they were come over against Mysia, 
they essayed to go into Bithynia; and the Spirit of 
Jesus suffered them not.” 

Commenting on this passage, Meyer tells us that the 
Spirit of Jesus and the [oly Spirit are equivalent. 

On this passage Dean Alford thus comments: ‘‘ The 
expression, Spirit of Jesus, is remarkable as occurring 
in all the great manuscripts, and from its peculiarity 
bearing almost unquestioned trace of genuineness—the 
idea being quite untenabie thatthe words of Jesus have 
been inserted here, and nowhere else, on doctrinal 
grounds.” 

In the third chapter of Second Corinthians we read: 
‘‘ Now the Lord is the Spirit; and where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

In the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians 
St. Paul says: ‘‘ And because ye are sons, God sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father.” The reference is here to the Holy 
Sj irit. 

It is to the ever-present Christ, who is essentially the 
Holy Spirit of the new dispensation, that St. Paul refers 
when he says: ‘‘1l have been crucified with Christ ; 
yet I live ; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel by St. John 
we read: ‘‘ And I will make request of the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may be 
with you forever, even the Spirit of Truth ; whom the 
world cannot receive ; for it beholdeth him not, neither 
knoweth him; ye know him, for he abideth with you, 
and shall bein you. I will not leave you desolate; I 
come unto you.” 

Again, inthe sixteenth chapter of this same Gospel, 


the Christ says, in speaking of the coming Holy Spirit : 


‘* A little while and ye behold me no more: and again 
a little while, and ye shall see me.”’ 

The ablest modern commentators agree in under- 
standing by the Paraclete in these last discourses of 
our Lord, the spiritual coming of the Christ, the Omni- 
present Word, only in another form of existence. 
Among those who favor this view may be mentioned 
the names Liicke, Tholuck, Olshausen, Meyer, and 
Godet. It is, I think, evident to all that the sorrowing 
Christ identifies himself with the coming Holy Spirit in 
these Jast discourses by the use of the first personal pro- 
noun. And now that passage in the Gospel by Matthew 
acquires a new and rare significance to the faith of the 
believer: ‘‘ And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” 

It is true that the Christ also uses the third personal 
pronoun in his promise of the Holy Spirit or Spirit of 
Truth. This is because the Holy Spirit is the Christ in 
another form or mode of existence. This is because the 
Holy Spirit is indeed the Omnipresent Word, but in con- 
junction with the processes and experiences of the life, 
death, and resurrection of the Word made flesh, or the 
Christ of history, Through these was wrought out, in 
the infinite love of God, the awful problem of the actual 
victory over the world and its evils. Through these 
has the Christ henceforth become the great High Priest 
for humanity. The Omnipresent Word comes hence- 
forth to his universal church as the Paraclete, the Com- 
forter, the Spirit of Truth, leading into all the truth, 
teaching all things in the fullness of the times, in the in- 
finite leisure of God. The coming of the Christ hence- 
forth in the Spirit is with glorious power and inspira- 


tion and fullness of sympathy with human needs and 
redemption from human woes. And one of the grand- 


est facts of all in this dispensation of the Spirit in which 
we are now privileged to live is the fact of its universal. 
ity. 
‘‘There is a sense and measure in which the Holy 
Spirit has been in the world from the beginning. But 
he was not given under the Old Testament economy as 
he is under the New. The gift of the Spirit in his full- 
ness, and as the Spirit of adoption dwelling in the heart 
of the believer, is the peculiar glory of the Christian 
dispensation, and results in the blessed freedom and 
spirituality which are the privilege of all the followers 
of Christ under the Gospel economy. It is the privilege 
of each to become the child of God, and to have the 
witness of the Spirit to the fact of his adoption.” 

The oneness of the Christ, the Word, the Truth, the 
Life, and the Holy Spirit, is a oneness in essence. It. 
ought also to be said, in this connection, thatthe One 
Universal Spirit of God interpenetrates and compre. 
hends all the divine manifestations or modes of being. 
In this way is there a Trinity in Unity. 

I have written these things because they are simply 
my earnest convictions, according to the measure of the 
revelation of the truth in me. I have written these 
things because I believe and hope they are in accordance 
with the teachings of the Master ; and. lastly, because 
our thought of the Holy Spirit is too often the thoncht 
of a far-off abstraction, and not of a very present spirit- 
vial Christ. 


_ THREE GREAT PREACHERS. ' 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 

“© Lord, how manifold are thy works! In wisdom hast thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches.’’—Ps. civ., 3. 

T would be a hopeless task to attempt in a couple of 

columns to open up the meaning of this magnificent 
psalm. Ihave abandoned this attempt without really 
making it ; and I confine my thoughts and those of my 
readers to the resplendent interpretation of three of God's 
works: the heavens, the firmament, the sun. 

1. The heavens declare the glory of God. 

David lies on the hills of Judea looking up into the 
starry heavens. He sees above him a blue dome, vast, 
magnificent. It seems so distant to him that, if we may 
derive our conception of his imagination from that of 
Hesiod —and we have no reason to suppose that it would 
be grander—it appears as though an anvil of brass falling 
from its height would sink nine days and nine nights 
through theintervening space before it would reach the 
earth. This dome is sprinkled all over with pvints of 
light. If he attempts to count them he discerns, per- 
haps, a thousand stars. This, at all events, is the ut- 


most number mentioned in the ancient catalogues. In 


this magnificent dome, this resplendent galaxy, David's 
soul beholds the glory of God, the Creator. But since 
David’s time science has given us a better knowledge ; 
and the heavens should arouse in us a profounder awe. 
The telescope of Herschel has analyzed the Milky Way ; 
its census shows 18,000,000 stars; while more remote is 
other star dust which as yet no glass has been able to 


resolve. No nine days’ journey is it to the center of this 
dome. It would take an express train three centuries 


and a half to reach the sun, from which the light flashes 
in eight minutes and a quarter; yet at this incredible 
rate of velocity it has taken a quarter of a century for 
the light of yonder pole star to reach our globe ; we see 
not the star that is to-day, but the star that was in 1889, 
and there are stars so distant that an astronomer staud- 
ing upon one of them and looking off toward our planet, 
if he had telescope powerful enough to see it at all, could 
see it coming inio form under the creative hand from 
its chaotic condition in the centuries long past. The 
mind is bewildered by these magnitudes and distances, 
and abandons in despair the attempt to imagine the 
infinitely great in creation. The spectroscope has an- 
alyzed these stars for us; shown us their material . 
made it clear that they are linked to our own by a 
material likeness ; demonstrated that they are from the 
same hand ; made it probable that many of them serve 
the same purposes, and are abodes of similar life. 
Clothe them, in imagination, with that life ; realize that 
this globe of ours, with all its history, is but a globe of 
sand on an infinite beach, andl that every other globe 
has its history also, and is the theater, in its own way, 
of God’s providence; that the story of the Cross, illus 
trating his mercy, may have its parallels in other histo 
ries, written in other worlds, illustrating other attributes. 
and that from all these worlds there rises a harmonious 
chant of praise to a God who is certainly as versatile in 
his power as his creation is diversified in its character, 
and as illimitable in his power as his creation is illimi- 
table in its dimensions. Consider, too, that this 
sidereal universe is in ceaseless motion ; that, unoiled. 
unregulated, unadjusted, it has kept time through the 
centuries; and, since man’s life began, has never lost 
or gained a fraction of time sufficiently significant to be 
estimated by him. Such are some of the elements 
in the glory of the God to whom this illimitable creation 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 31, 1854.— 
Ps. xix., 1-14. 
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bears its silently eloquent witness. It is the Creator of 


this illimitable universe whom we address in prayer, 


whose sympathy we crave, whose aid we invoke, who 
is our Father and our Saviour ; and whom, alas! in our 
irreverence ard intellectual pride. we attempt to anaiyze 
and dissect, and assume to know about, as though he 
were a subject for our puny measurements and our 
childish science. 

2. The firmament showeth his handiwork. 

There is a real reason for the difference in the two 
clauses of this verse: the beavens, the starry vault, 
which speakes of grandeur and to awe, testifies to the 
glory of God; the firmament, the cloud region, which 


speaks of service and to love, testifies to his handi:ork. | 


I,et Mr. Ruskin define this firmament for us : 

‘‘T understand the making the firmament to signify 
that, so far as man is concerned, most magnificent ordi- 
nance of the clouds; the ordinance that as the great 
plain of waters was formed on the ‘ace of the earth, so 
also a plain of waters should he stretched along the 


height of air, and the face of the cloud answer the 


face of the ocean; and that this upper and heavenly 
plain should be of waters,’as it were, glorified in their nma- 
ture, no longer quenching the fire, but bearing the fire in 
their own bosoms; no longer murmuring only when the 
winds raise them or the rocks divide, but answering 
each other witb their own voices from pole to pole ; no 
longer restrained by established shores and guided 
through unchanging channels, but going forth at their 
pleasure like the armies of angels, and choosing their 
encampments upon the heights of the ‘hills; no 
longer hurried downward forever, moving but to fall, 
nor lost in the lightless accumulation of the abyss, but 
covering the east and west with the waving of their 
wings, and robing the gloom of the further infinite with 
a vesture of divers colors, of which the threads are 
purple and scarlet, and the embroideries flame. This I 
believe is the ordinance of the firmament ; and it seems 
to me that in the midst of the material nearness of these 
heavens God means us to acknowledge his own imme- 
diate presence as visiting, judging, and blessing us.” 

Take your stand with me on the top of Mount Wash- 
ington. See, all night long, the clouds driven by the 
wind from the ocean, rain-laden. Follow them inimag- 
ination across the continent. See them pouring out 
their treasures upon every hillside, valley, and prairie. 
See every forest tree, every blade of grass, drinking up 
the water, and by its mysterious and incomprehensible 
mechanism distributing it through all the arteries, and 
into every leaf and twig and bud and fruit. See these 
treasures of rain caught in the peaks of the Rocky Mount- 
ains and held there in reservoirs until the time comes for 
their use, and see them then caught up by the southern 
winds blowing from the Gulf, and bearing them off into 
the valleys below. See the earth ‘opening its myriad 
mouths to receive the supplies, and giving them out 
again in wells and springs, in brooks and rills swell- 
ing into rivers, and becoming the moving forces of 
many a mill, and the highway of uncounted com- 
merce. What, compared with this handiwork, are the 
mechanisms of man! The heavens show the glory of 
the Creator ; the firmament shows the beneficence of the 
Father and Providence. 

2. In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, which 
is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber. 

Reader, have you ever secn the sunrise from a mount- 
ain-top? If you have, let that scene interpret to you 
this figure of the Psalmist. You have seen the clouds 
of his tabernacle in the east gradually assuming colors 
fitting the reception of the world’s bridegroom ; you 
have seen the pervasive light swelling into a vrescendo 
movement ; at first almost insensibly, but every inoment 
growing clearer and clearer ; you have seen the tops of 
the surrounding mountains touched with silver ; you have 
seen the shadows steal down the hillsides followed by the 
pursuing light ; you have seen the world wake up to re- 
ceive its bridegroom—first the faint twittering of birds in 
the tree-tops growing to achorus; then, in the valley be- 
low, the crowing of the roosters, the baying of dogs, the 
neighing of horses, the lowing of cattle, here and there a 
human voice, the rattle of an early wagon along the coun- 
try road, the curling smoke from the village chimneys, 
until at length the whole valley, which an hour before was 
sleeping under the watching stars, is all alert with life, 
and the golden glory of the risen sun floods it with 
warmth and life, as the earth comes forth from its slum- 
ber to meet its bridegroom. 

So, through the history of the centuries, we may 
watch the rising of the Sun of Righteousness. His light 
grows from dawn to daylight ; and as it grows, humanity 
awakens to receive and rejoice an live init. He who 
is the Creator and the Provider is the Life-giver. And as 
there is nota color in any flower, nor a movement of 
life in any bush or bird or creature of any kind, nor any 


flash of light from evening lamp, nor glow of warmth. 


from winter fire, nor dash of water foaming down the 
hillside to drive its merrily busy mills, but receives its in- 
spiration from the sun, so in human life there is not a 
heroic deed, not a true thought, not a generous act, not 
a divine aspiration, not a repentant tear, but receives its 


— 


inspiration from His illuminating, warming preseuce, 
who is ever the Coming One. but whose full-orbed glory 
is yet to come. 


These are the three witnesses whose ministry is re- 


peated round the world, day repeating it to day, and 
night to night, in a language which every race can un- 
derstand, so that, though there is no speech nor lan- 
guage, and their voice is not heard, yet their love is 
gone out throughout all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world. They testify to the glory of God as 
the infinite Creator ; to the benevolence of God as the 
unwearied Provider ; and to the self-imparting God as 
the Life-giver, who comes as the Bridegroom to raise 
his bride from the dead and receive her to himself. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
GOD’S TWO BOOKS.—-PS. XIX., 1-14. 
By HunTINGTON MILLER. 


F you wished to tell a story to all the people in the 
world, you would not Know what language to choose, 

so that all might understand. lf youtold it in English, 
the French and the Germans and the Chinese would 
shake their heads, and nut.even know what you were 
talking about. Butif you painted a beautiful picture, 


and hung it up where they could see it, they would all 


understand that. And if you could put your picture 
where, all over the world, people had only to lift their 
eyes to see it, where, day and night, it was always before 
them, it would tell the story better than any words could 
do it. That isthe way God has taken to tell the story 
of his wonderful power and glory and wisdom. In 
every land, high above the heads of all nations, where 
no human hand can touch them, he has set the sun and 
the moon and all the hosts of shining stars. No one 
who looks at them ever thinks that man made them, or 
holds them in place, or moves them along their way. 
Even the heathen believe that this isthe work of a great 
God, though they do not know anything about him. 
But when David looked up at this beautiful book of 
God, he saw much more than just the beautiful pictures 
in it. It seemed to him that all God’s works had a voice, 
and told their story, day and night, in every land. He 
thought they told not only God’s power and wisdom and 
glory, but his goodness and love, and he wondered more 
and more that God, the great Creator, should be also a 
loving Father, and be always mindful of us. He said, 
‘‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers ; 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what 
is man, that thou art mindful of him, and theson of man, 
that thou visitest him?” 

David knew of another book tuat God had written 
for us; not the book of his glory in the heavens, but the 
book of his law, to teach us how he loved and cared for 
us; and he loved this book of God’s law better than any- 
thing else. He says he delighted to do God’s will, and 
he was never tired of telling what pleasure there was in 
studying and obeying God’s commandments. See how 
many things he counts up in this lesson that God’s com- 
mandments will do fo: those who obey them. They 
convert the soul; that is, turn it out of all wrong ways 
into right ways. They make wise the simple ; for the 
Lord has promised wisdom to all who ask of him. They 
rejoice the heart ; because they are right, and doing right 
always makes gladness in the heart. They show us our 
faults, and teach us how to get rid of them; they keep 
us back from sinning, by warning us of danger. No 
wonder David said, ‘‘ More to be desired are they than 
gold, yes, than much fine guld ; sweeter also thar honey 
and the honey-comb, and in keeping of them there is 
great reward.” It would be a great reward to have our 
hearts pure and wise and obedient and full of joy. Then 
we can look up as David did, and say, The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, the sun, the moon, the stars, and 
all created things, are living pictures to teach his power 
and glory. But in Gol’s other book we shall reada 
sweeter lesson—that this great God is our Father; he 
cares for us; all his commandments are right and pure 
and were given us s) that our thoughts, our words, and 
our actions might alway: be pleasing in his sight. This 
God who made the heavens is not too highto help us. It 
is very wonderful thit he should be mindful of us, but 


he says himself heis our strength and our Redeemer, so. 


we need not fear to call him so, and pray David’s prayer, 
‘‘Let the words of my mouth and the meditations 
(thoughts) of my beart be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.” 


THE EARLIEST PROPHECY OF A 
SAVIOUR. 


By E. ALEXANDER NELSON, A.M. 


HERE is a remarkable connection between the sig- 
nifications of the ten words which are given in the 

fifth chapter of Genesis as the names of the ten succes- 
sive patriarchs from Adam to Noah: a connection 
which, if it be not close enough to warrant our calling 
it a direct prophecy, is certainly an extraordinary coin- 


cidence, and worthy the attention of the curiously tw- 
clined. 

There is indisputably to be found in the significations 
of these words a sentence which declares man’s misery 
by the fall of Adam, and his rescue from it by the com- 
ing of Christ. 

The sentence may be thus written: ‘‘To man, ap 
pointed to mortality and toil, the blessed God shall de 
scend, revealing himself the giver, to the smitten, of rest 
or consolation.”- 

Let us now examine the meaning of the name of 
each patriarch, in order, and see if our interpretation be 
correct. 

As to Adam, we suppose hardly any one of our readers 
is ignorant of its import, and that it signifies war. Seth, 
in the Hebrew Shéth, means «appointed, being derived 
from a verb meaning to place, put, or appoint ;: and Eve 
herself chose this name from its having this signification, 
as appears in Gen. iv., 25. nos is written in the He- 
brew Enosh, and in Smith’s Bible Dictionary is inter. 
preted, ‘‘ Man, especially as mortal or decaying.”” Coc 
ceius, an early lexicographer. says of this word, ‘‘ It is. 
plain that this name is applied to man helpless in the 
misery into which he fell through sin ,” and this misery 


| was the condemnation to death ; in other words, to mor- 


tality. Cainan is derived by Gesenius from an Ar 
abic word signifying to forge, one of the most arduous 
kinds of labor or toil ; and toil was joined with death in 
the primal curse. MVahalaleel is compounded of two 
words which signify ‘‘the praise of God,” or ‘‘the 
blessed God.” Jared means descent, from the Hebrew 
jarad, the root of the name Jordan, meaning to descend. 
Enoch, or Chané6k in the Hebrew, signifies ‘eaching or 
teacher, one who makes known or reveals. Methuse- 
lah is ‘‘the man of offspring,” the source or giver. 
The signification of Lamech is somewhat doubtful, but. 
we are told that it is derived from the Hebrew word 
which in Ps. cvi., 48 is translated ‘‘ brought low,” 
weakened (margin) for their iniquity ; and our interpre 
tation, smitten, is allowable.  Voah means rest, consola 
tion, or comfort, as Lamech tells us in bestowing the 
name upon his son, ‘‘ saying, This same shall com fort us’ 
(Gen. v., 29). 

The names, then and their significations, may be 
arranged, in closing, as follows : 


Adam == To man 
Seth — appointed 
Enos to mortality 
Cainan — and toil 
Mahalalee! the blessed God 
Jared - shall descend 

Enoch revealing himself 
Methuselah — the giver 
Lamech — to the smitten 
Noah = of rest or consolation. 

AT REST. 


PRIVATE letter, written by Mr. Robert Burdett, 

describing the death of his much-loved invalid 
wife, is so beautiful that we print an extract. It wasa 
fitting close to a life of peculiar suffering, borne with a 
spirit of resignation and with a cheerfulness that is 
another proof of the sustaining power of the Divine 
Spirit : 7 

gray light of early morning was creeping in through 
the open windows, and on her patient face, glorified by 
suffering, was shining another, fairer light, that I know was 
streaming from celestial portals opening for her. She 
smiled sweetly as I crossed the room and stooped to kiss 
her, and said : 

*¢* Rob, dear, it is 

‘The chill before the dawning, 
Between the night and morning.’ *’ 

‘*It was the hour at which she had expressed a wish that 
she might pass away, and I knew that she referred to a 
favorite verse of a poem that she loved. I said: 

*** Yes, dear ; I think the sun will come very soen now.’ 

‘* Her face grew radiant as she smiled again, and said : 

‘*** Yes, He will come for me this morning !’ 

‘*Dora was quickly at her side, and we knew there were 
watchers whom we could not see, stancing inthe room. She 
who was so nearly past all suffering was solicitous only for 
our comfort, and in quiet, loving tones gave some little 
instructions : ‘ You must keep well,’ she said : ‘ for Rob- 
bie’s sake, you must keep well and strong.’ 

‘* The nurse entered the room, but Carrie could takeneither 
nourishment nor medicine. ‘1! want nothing,’ she said. 
Her breathing became more laborious. The doctor arrived, 
but she could not swallow the medicine, and he held her 
hand, bade her good by, and went away, promising to come 
in again during the morning. About tix o’clock Robbie 
came into theroom, kissed his ‘littke mamma,’ and stood 
close by her side. 

‘* There was no fear, no dread, in all the scene. Shecould 
speak only in short, broken sentences. As I repeated the 
beautiful promises to her, how her face kindled, as she smiled 
upon us, turning her dear face from one to the other. Even 
as she entered the river, she said ‘the sun was shining on 
it.’ She did not shrink. The waters were not so cold or 
so bitter. She had no fear, for she relied on the strong 
right arm of the righteous. 

‘* Moved by a sudden impulse, about half an hour before 
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. she passed away, Robbie rushed to her side, threw his arms 


about her, and, holding her close, kissed her. She kissed 


er boy, and tenderly said : 

“**(God bless my baby.’ 

‘‘It was her last blessing on earth. ‘ Lord,’ she said, in 
broken accents checked by her troubled breathing, ‘into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.’ Still she looked at us, 
amiling util a few moments beforetheend. She asked for 
a drink of orangeade, but could not swallow. ‘Even so, 
she whispered, ‘come quickly, Lord Jesus.’ Her head fell 
hack in my arms. Like a flash of sunlight the ‘ bright 
white light’ swept across her face, carrying away every line 
and mark of pain, every stain and cloud of disease ; her face 
turned upward, and her eyes grew strangely radiant. 
‘Mother’ she called, joyously as a tired child springing 
into a mother’s arms: ‘ Mother! mother!’ and she was 
folded in the arms of the angel mother who passed away 
when she wasa child. Her face was white as the starlight, 
her radiant eyes were not dimmed when we closed them, and, 
for the first time in many years, she slept without pain. 

“Velvet mosses cover the little mound where she sleeps, 
and graceful ferns fringe it around. She rests in the beauti- 
ful churebyard of quaint, old-fashioned Lower Merion 
Church. It isher own wish, made nearly or quitea year ago. 

‘‘] think the angels must have been glad to see her come. 
So many of them bad ministered unto her, and strengthened 
her in her pilgrimage of suffering, and I know they rejoiced 
when she came to be withthem. There was never so brave, 
so patient a life among men; there could be no trfe braver 
even among women.” 


LONDON CITY MISSION. 


NE of the District Secretaries of the London City 
i) Mission, Mr. Charles W. Sawell, is on a holiday 
tour in this country, and preached in the First Congre- 
gational Church at Buffalo, N. Y., on the evening of 
August 10. After giving his views as to what mission 
work really was, Mr. Sawell gave an account of the 
actual work now being done, and how it is done, in 
the city of London. 


In that vast city there were 280 more people to-day than 
there were yesterday, and so on it went, until each year gave 
an increase of 199,000. This increase of population involved 
an increase in Christian work if they would avoid anarchy 
and communism. Building new churches would not meet 
the case. Not bricks and mortar but flesh and blood were 
needed. The early Shaftesbury, one of the most sagacious 
philanthropists in England, had expressed himself strongly 
in favor of more living agents and less bricks and mortar. 
They wanted workers who would go forth into the mists of 
darkness and measure the distress and poverty therein hid, 
in order to apply the remedy. It was a house-to-house, 
room-to-room, and garret-to-cellar system. ‘‘ Last year,’’ 
said the speaker, ‘* 500,000 poor families were brought under 
our agency ; 3,500,000 tracts and religious publications were 
distributed ; 3,000,000 visits and calls were made by mission- 
aries atthe homes of the poor; 220,000, mostly men, were 
visited and tauzht in shops and factories.’’ It was desired 
to raise the number of missionaries from 464 to 500, About 
sixty were specially detailed for work among thieves, bakers, 
theaters, coachmen, grooms, cabmen, and other distinct 
elasses. Lest it should be thought that this vast organiza 
tion had been started by the rich, Mr. Sawell stated that its 
originator wasa young Scotchmen, about thirty years of age, 
ramed Nasmyth, who had also been the means of starting 
similar agencies in Glasgow, Dublin,and New York. He 
came to the metropolis on the small salary of £80a year, and. 
had to overcome no small amount of opposition and section- 
al jealousy before the mission was eventually founded, with 
co-operation of William Bullock and R. EF. Dear. The idea 
was to evangelize the masses through the masses, to reach 
the workingman through workingmen. Now and then 
A missionary, atthe start, had to face bodily danger in the 
slums going up astairway in the thieves’ quarters ; the mis- 
sionary unaccustomed to such surroundings might bleed 
his hands on the spikes inserted in the rope banister, or fall 
through some trap-door, before he became aware of their 
presence as a check on the police or other unwelcome vis- 
itors. The sweep, living ina dingy court, farremoved from 
ehurch or chapel, beld up his grimy hands in bewildered 
amazement when first approached by the missionary. ‘‘ What 
You’ve come down here to preachthe Gospel? Well, who’d 
atho’t it!’ ‘* By pegging away,’’ as Lincoln used to say, 
they had made friends in these slums where formerly nothing 
but opposition was encountered. A missionary lost a hand- 
kerchief in the thieves’ quarters. Taken by some new- 
comer, it would be returned on the missionary mentioning 
the fact, and if assault or insult were attempted by any 
green hand, it would be revenged and resented by those 
who had made the acquaintance of the missionary. In 
London there are 11,000 public-houses, which the speaker 
termed the plague spots of the metropolis. He strongly 
condemned the ‘‘ one-room’’ system of domicile, and won- 
dered why people could expect the poorly-clad mortal to 
come from the dirty hovel to sit down beside satins, silks, 
and broadcloths. No, they must go and visit these unfor- 
tunate classes. Their missionaries got 600 families and 
were told to start a mission room. He hoped he might see 
the day when every parish would have its mission room and 
every church its mission hall. Instances were given of 
converts from sin becoming powerful workers in tbe mission 
field; stress was laid on the importance of tract distribu- 
tion, on the special work among cabman, public-houses or 
beer saloons, Germans, and people of different classes and 
nationalities. They must sympathize with the poor and 
open the theiters and halls where they could assemble 
without »einz pointed to as spotted birds among their 


fellow-worshipers. They must not be too fine in their work ,; 


UNION. 


if they would carry away the dirt existing in society they 
must go in and bandle it. 

Acircular issued by the London City Mission states that 
1,500 new churches are required to meet the present necessi- 
ties of the population. In consequence of the high valua~ 
tion at which rent is held, it will require a sum of 39,000,000 
to erect these churches, and to keep pace with the enormous 
increase of population it is necessary that fifty newchurehes 
should be added every year. The City Mission now employs 
464 missionaries: each missionary visits once a month 650 
families; special missionaries are appointed to visit the em- 
ployees of the various trades. Eighteen missionaries have 
been appointed for the exclusive Visitation of public-houses 
and coffee-shops. It is impossible to estimate the amount 
of good accomplished in the city of London through the 
agency of the City Mission. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. 


HE quaint old town of Marblehead, Mass., with its 
crooked streets and antique buildings looking out 
upon the sea, celebrated the 200th anniversary of the 
Old North Church, August13. It wasa notable occasion, 
and drew crowds to the church. The Rev. John IT, 
Williams, of Kansas City, Mo., and a recent pastor of 
the North Church, delivered a_ historical address; a 
poem was read by Mrs. Caroline Mason ; reminiscences 
were given by the Ifon. James J. H. Gregory ; a sketch 
of the ‘*‘ Apostolic Succession” was given by the Rev. 
E. A. Lawrence, of Syracuse, N. Y.; and addresses were 
given by visiting clergymen. In 1635 the Rev: John 
Avery declined a callto Marblehead, ** because there was 
no meeting-house there, and the. fishermen were too re- 
miss to build one.” Reeonsidering his decision, he sailed 
for Marblehead from Newburyport, and was lost ina 
storm off Cape Ann. The Rev. John Walton besan his 
labors in Marblehead in 1638, but only as a religious 
‘‘teacher,” the easy-going fishermen being unwilling to 
tolerate any other relation. There were no church mem- 
bers, and they wanted no pastor. According to thelaws 
of the Colony a man must be a church member before 
he could be a freeman; and as none but freemen could 
vote, they did not attain the right of suffrage, and had no 
public officers in their community. Later, by an order 
from the General Court, the inhabitants of Salem were 
authorized to appoint a constable for Marblehead. The 
town was incorporated in 1649, when a Board was ap- 
pointed ‘‘to gather Mr. Walton’s pay,” which was fixed 
at £40 a year; and it was ordered ‘‘that eighteenpence 
be added to every man’s rate for his wood.” ‘The first 
meeting-house was probably built about the year 16382. 
In 1672 the .town ordered a ‘‘lean-to to be built, 
opening to the back side of the meeting-house.”” This 
occasioned great excitement, as did also the assigning of 
seats by the selectmen. Aftera long dispute the select- 
men resigned, when «a committee was appointed to 
settle the difficulty and to impose fines on those who 
refused to remain in the seats assigned them. Among 
the expenses at the time of the “‘ raising” is the follow- 
ing : ‘‘ Paid for rum and charges about fish, “4 2s. 6d.” 
August 3, 1684, the church was organized, with fifty- 
four members, most of them being dismissed from the 
First Church in Salem for the purpose, and Mr. Samuel 
Cheever was ordained as pastor on that day. It was 
voted in 1714 to call an assistant, which resulted ina 
bitter controversy, there being a division over the several 
candidates, in consequence of which the Second Church 
was formed, and the Rev. John Barnard became assist- 
ant for the First Church, who died after a pastorate of 
sixty-six years, having been instrumental in building up 
the fishing business andthe growth of the town, then 
being second in the colony in wealth and population. 
The old church belfry was used asa lookout by the 
vigilant citizens to guard against the Jritish in 1812, 
and from which the battle between the ‘‘ Shannon” and 
‘* Chesapeake” was witnessed. In 1824 the old build- 
ing was taken down, and the frame and other materials 
were used in erecting the dwelling-house occupied by 
Mr. Frederick Potter; and the present stone building 
was erected in the same year, during the pustorate of 
the Rev. Samuel Dana. The anniversary was a happy 
occasion for the old church, which has done, and is still 
doing, good work. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


. hee sixteenth college year of the State University at 
- Berkeley began August 7. The freshman class consists 
of about ninety—-not quite as many as were expected, but 
more than composed several of the preceding classes. Of 
these, forty-five enter on recommendation from various high 
schools, thirty-two being from San Francisco. The new 
rule adopted by the Regents, allowing graduates of hich 
schools to enter without examination, while szraduates of 
academies and private schools, equally well taught and spe- 
cially trained, are subjected to the old forms of examination 
and even to new exactions, is very justly complained of. 
It is arbitrary, and an unfair and unjust discrimination, 
and calculated to injure these last institutions. Young men 
will be tempted to join high schools just in time to graduate 
from them, so as to escape examination at the University. 
‘*This,’’ says the ‘‘ Pacific,”’ “‘tends to deprive academies 
of graduates to which they are entitled, and will excite 
prejudice against the University on the part of the friends 
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of other institutions, and some students will turn away 
from it to goto Eastern colleges. Either let the University 
examine all applicants alike or admit all graduates without 
it, from respectable academies and private schools.’’ The 
University has fine buildings and grounds, and is beautifully 
situated on the east side of San Francisco Bay, opposite the 
city, and five miles from Oakland. It is now well ofticered. 

The VPacifie Theological Seminary in Oakland (Congrega- 
tional) will open again on the second of September, with the 
addition of the Rey. I. FE. Dwinelle, D.D., to the corps of 
prefessors (Professors J. E. Benton, D.D., and George Mooar, 

D).1).). Dr. Dwinelle has just returned from an extensive 
tour in Palestine, Greece, and other parts of Europe. These _ 
professors are all excellent scholars and preachers. Of the 
graduates of this institution, one, richly fitted for his work, 
penetrated the heart of Africa as a missionary under the 
American Board, where he died ; another, under the same — 
Board, found a martyr’s grave in Mexico, and others are 
laboring in churches on this coast, and all are enthusiastic 
in their love for this Seminary. 

Hopkins Academy, on the same grounds, opened this 
week again under its excellent principal, the Rev. H. F. 
Jewett. The building has been entirely renovated during 
the vacation, and the grounds beautified, and all the depart- 
ments prepared for increased efficiency. The muniticent 
gift of Mr. Moses Hopkins, by which the Academy received 
its name, divided between this institution and the Theologi 
cal Seminary, has placed the Academy ona firm footing 
and relieved it from debt, and afforded means for ‘everal - 
improvements. A writer ina local paper says of the loca- 
tion of the Theological Seminary and Academy, ‘‘ Most 
beautiful for situation are these our institutions of learning, 
on the elevated site which overlooks the matchless beauty 
of our sparkling bay, wiih its ever-changing views, while 
beyond isthe far-famed Golden Gate, flanked by the crowded 
city (San Francisco) on the Jeft; in front, across the waters, 
Mount Tamalpais, now hidden by the fog and now disclos 
ingits full beauty; on the right, hill and verdant plain, 
dotted by many a pleasant home; beyond, the Berkeleyan 
hills, with their varied tints. And so, as oft we view this 
scene, we ask, What more favorable spot could be found to 
cultivate the finer feelings of our nature »”’ 

At the monthly meeting, August 4, of the Pastoral Union, 
composed of the ministers of all evangelical churches in 
San Francisco, Dr. M. M. Gibson announced that it bad 
been determined to organize a Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, similar tothat in New York City. Eleven new mem 
bers (eight on profession) united with the Rev. Dr. T. K. 
Noble’s (Plymouth Congregational) church in San Fran 
cisco, August 3; ten with Bethany Church, the Rev. W. C, 
Pond’s (six on profession): and eighteen with the First Con 
gregational Church, the Rev. Dr. MeiLean’s, in Oakland. 
Five of those at Bethany were (binese, and three at Dr. Mc. 
Lean’s. The First Congregational Church in Sacramento 
has taken on new life under its new young pastor, the 
Rev. W. C. Merrill, and has voted unanimously to adopt 
the Congregational Creed in place of its former one. The 
action was entirely spontaneous on the part of the church. 

At the monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the California Home Missionary Society (Congregational), 
August 4, the report of the Superintendent, the Rey. Dr. J. 
H. Warren, was quite encouraging. In view of the action 
of the American Home Missionary Society at Saratoga, 
measures Will be prosecuted for organizing additional 
churches in several of the cities and larger towns of the 
State. A council will soon be called to recognize one in 
San Francisco, and a beginning has been made in Los 
Angeles. 

The Lick Astronomical Observatory, to which I have be 
fore alluded, is rapidly advancing in its construction, and will 
be more complete than any other in this country, throngh 
the great liberality of the founder, The Vice-President of 
the Lick Board of Trustees has lately visited Mount Harnil 
ton, the site, and reports that the buildings will be finished 
by next Fall. That for the meridian circle, whose foundation 
wall contains 6,000 bricks, is a splendid piece of masonry. 
When all ths edifices are completed there will be commodi 
ous apartments for the occupancy of the officers of the ob. 
servatory and the professors and Regents of the Univ: rsity 
of California, a grand tower, etc., and will cost in the aggre- 
gate about $50,000. The only article of importance now 
lacking in the equipment of the observatory, which will be 
the grandest in America, is the mammoth telescopic glass. 

There is an interesting colony of about 100 Armenians 
from Turkey settled in Fresno County in this State. It is 
contemplated to ask the American Missionary Association 
to establish a mission among them. The Rey. Mr. Pond, 
the Superintendent of the Association’s work in this State, 
has visited them and become much interested in them. 
Some of them are Congregational ehurch members. 

The last Sunday in July was “ Presentation Day” in the 
First Congregational Church, Oakland. At the morning 
service, the pastor, the Rev. Dr. McLean, presented a Bible 
to each of those members of the Sunday-school who bad, 
during the preceding fifteen months, attended church on 
fifty-two consecutive Sabbaths and kept a record of the text 
of the sermon. There were seventy-two such, and of these 
fifteen had attended 104 consecutive Sundays, and these re- 
ceived also Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. The pastor 
preached from Ps, cxix., 17,18. It was anoccasion of great 
interest. ‘Ihe same offer, of an Oxford Teachers’ Bible, 
holds good in the future for fifty-two Sabbaths. 

The annual report of the Free Kindergarten of the same 
church, in connection with its Market Street Mission, shows 
a total attendance of 100. Two salaried teachers have been 
employed, and forty young ladivs have given voluntary as- 
sistance. There have been 400 visitors, and the expense -in- 
volved has been $1,500, of which $200 was fora piano and 
$300 for enlargement of accommodations. One gentleman 
and his wife of the church pledge $600 toward the expenses 


for the yeartocome. This is a wonderfully interesting and 
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useful institution. The pastor says: ‘‘It is not too much to 
say that a moral and social transformation of a whole neigh- 
borhood is in progress under the hands of the devoted band 
of Christians who constitute the Market Street branch. They 
are solving out there, in a quiet but most effective way, a 
great social problem. Two hundred children stand grades 
higher in the scale of being than they did four years ago, 
and the moral tone of the whole community has been 
OAKLAND, Cal, 7 | 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


{The will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. 


--The Rev. William R. Alger conducted union services in 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, under the auspices of 
the First, Second, King’s Chapel, Hollis Street, and Arling- 
ton Street churches, August 10. 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks preached ‘in St. Saviour’s 
Church in Bar Harbor, Maine, August 10. The building 
was crowded in every part, and hundreds were turned away. 
The subject of Mr. Brooks’s sermon was Christian Liberty. 
There is a growing freedom of ‘thought about the Bible. 
Is this freedom a loss or a gain? is the problem of the day. 
We believe ita gain. The Bible is a work of truth, and the 
truth shall make us free. The real problem is whether the 
world is strong enough to understand its nobler interpreta- 
tions. It is good to have new guerdons and new demands. 
God grant you greatness of sou! enough to be able to live in 
these great days of freedom. It is a time when old re- 
straints are breaking up, and this freedom is as great an 
era in modern progress as was that of the Protestant revo- 
lution of long ago. This movement is the nearness of the 
Spirit of God to the spirit of man. Strive and pray to be 
worthy of the time. These leading points in the discourse 
were followed by many practical applications and sugges- 
tions as to how the spirit of faith need not slacken, but go 
hand in hand, as it were, with the vigilant freedom of faith. 

—The Massachusetts State Baptist Temperance Associa- 
tion will hold a mass-meeting in their tabernacleat Niantic, 
Mass., during the latter part of the present month. An ad- 
dress will be delivered by ex-Governor St. John, the Prohi- 
bition candidate for President. | 

—The corner-stone for a new church of worship for the 
Second Baptist Church of Holyoke, Mass., was laid August 
10. The new building will costabout 360,000. Itis expected 
that it will be ready for occupancy in September of 1885, 

—The Sunday-schools of the State of Maine have been cel- 
ebrating the centennial year of the establishment of Method- 
ism in this country by a grand picnic at Lake Maranacook. 
A chorus of 200 voices furnished the music; there were 
about 10,000 people on the grounds. | 

—The Methodist Conference of the State of Maine will 
celebrate the centennial of the establishment of Methodism 
in the United States at Lewiston and Auburn on October 15 
and 16. Several bishops and about 800 delegates are ex- 
pected to be present. 

—The Union Congregational Church at Providence, R. I., 
has invited Mr. A. L. Kelly, of Beverly, N. J., to assist in 
the mission work of the church. Mr. Kelly has been for 


many years an agent of the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 


tion. 

—The seventeenth annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Peace Society will be beld at New London, Conn., August 
20 and 21. It is expected that peace advocates will be pres- 
ent from all parts of the world. 


—A Spiritualistic camp-meeting is in session at Lake. 


Pleasant, Mass. 

—Ten persons were admitted into membership at the 
Baptist church at Manchester, Mass., on the first Sunday in 
August. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Stoneham, 
Mass., dedicated a new gymnasium Thursday, August 14. 

—Sunday and week-day services at the South Church, 
Springfield, Mass., are to be omitted during August. _ 

—A canvass of the city is now being made at Taunton, 
Mass., under the direction of the ministers connected with 
ten of the leading Protestant churches of all denominations, 
to obtain statistics regarding the church attendance of 
the citizens. The plan is to publish a book convenient for 
reference, showing what families attend church and what 
do not; also what churches the different families attend, 
and church preferences of those who do not attend. 

-—-The new Baptist church at Norwalk, Conn., is rapidly 
approaching completion. 

—The Rey. Ezra Winslow died at New Portland, Me., 


_July 27. He was about seventy-one years of age, and had 


been for many years a well-known clergyman of that piace. 

—The directors of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Springfield, Mass., at a recent meeting appointed a com- 
mittee to solicit members and ¢0 secure such rooms in the 
Second National Bank building as would be adapted to the 
wants of the Association. 

—The Presbyterian church of Lambertville, N. J., will be 
remodeled at a cost of $600. 

—The Rev. Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, has been en- 
gaged by the Young Men’s Association to preach during the 
coming Fallat St. Louis, Mo. 

—The Rev. William E. Snowden, rector of St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
has completed the forty-third year of his ordination to the 
ministry. 

—The Chicago Evangelistic Committee have issued a pam- 
phiet giving an outline of the work by State Street and 
Adelphi Theater Missions. ‘The central part of Chicago 
would include about 150,000 people. The religious care for 
this number of people is undertaken by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Pacific Garden Mission, and the 
two missions mentioned above. The population of this part 
of the city are represented in the pamphlet as being entirely 
transient, not more than ten or fifteen per cent. remaining 
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in the neighborhood fora year. The pamphlet contains 
many incidents of peculiar interest, showing the need for 
just such missions as those mentioned, and it seems a pity 


that the city of Chicago should not see fit to give them the | 


financial aid necessary to carry the work on. 

—The Consistory of the Reformed Church at Yonkers, 
N. Y., have begun to build a handsome chapel on South 
Broadway. 

—The Old Duteh Church in Sleepy Hollow, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., was opened for service August 10, 

—The Congregationalists have just finished a new church 
building at Montevideo, Minn., at a cost, including lots, of 
$1,700. The windows are of cathedral rolled glass, and the 
building is neat and tasty in design. Dedicatory services 
will be held as soon as the whole debt is settled. The church 
has asked no gift directly from the Home Missionary Xoci- 
ety, but has been aided by churches in the East to the 
amount of 336s. 

--The pulpit of the First Parish Churchin Dorchester was 
occupied August 10 by the Rev. John W. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—A pastor of a church in Michigan recently made a state- 
ment that General Logan was a man whocould drink more 


champagne and do more fishing on Sunday than the average 


of men. A member of the church, who doubted the state- 
ment, wrote to the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church 
of Chicago of which Mr. Logan was a member, asking if 
the statements were true. The reply was that they were 
entirely without foundation. The member took it upon 
himself to read the correspondence aloud in the presence of 
the congregation, the Sunday following the one on which 
the pastor had made the charges. The result was consider- 
able excitement, and a good deal of ill-feeling was dis- 
played. 

—From Arkansas a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union reports a school increased from 65 to 110 in 
tive weeks after its birth. At the Logan County Sunday- 
School Convention 33 of the 50 schools in the county were 
represented by delegates. One reported 15 conversions in a@ 
class of 25; others a smaller number—all fruits of Sunday- 
schools. Colored delegates represented the interest of the 
colored Sunday-schools of the county as rising. 

—QOne of the many interesting works of benevolence in 
bebalf of the poor of London is that presented by the Pris- 
on Mission, of which the Duchess of Teck is patron, where 
nearly 200 children of parents who are serving sentences in 
the prison are being trained. ‘This mission is in the form of 
a little village, each house having a ‘*‘ mother’ in charge. 
On every week-day morning a breakfast is given to the dis- 
charged women from the prison. 

—Among the various efforts for the benelit of the poor 
that are being put forth by the London Congregational 
Union, one of the most successful has taken the form of a 
breakfast for those who are found unsheltered on Sunday 
morning. A number of the workers walk through various 
districts and invite all found sleeping or sitting on door 
steps, on London Bridge, or in any place that indicates 
homelessness, to the breakfast. On the first Sunday morn- 
ing 130 people were brought together inthe hall of the Union 
at fiveo’clock. Here ladies meet them, give them a cordial 
welcome, and to each a paper bag containing ham sand- 
wiches, bread and butter; they also give them hot coffee. 
Afterwards short addresses are made and bymus sung. In- 
dividual cases were found that were pitiful in the extreme ; 
these received special help and will not be lost sight of. 

—The corner-stone of a new addition to the Reformed 
Church on Fifth Street, above Huntington, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was laid last Sunday with appropriate ceremonies. 
The Sunday-school now numbers 700 pupils, and the addi- 
tion is needed for their accommodation. 

—The Congregational Church at Ravenswood, Il.., bas 
been improved. All Saints’ Church and the Methodist 
Church at Ravenswood are also being iniproved. 

—It is thought that the Scandinavians and the English 
Lutherans of the Northwest will unite with the Germun Lu- 
therans in supporting the Lutheran Seminary at Chicago. 

—The $200,000 endowment for the Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Chicago has been secured. 

—The little cash-girls connected with Macy’s, Simpsons & 
Crawford’s, and O’ Neill’s, to the number of seventy-five, went 
on an excursion to Sea Beach, Couey Island, Saturday of 
last week. A royal dinner was given them at the Palace 
Hotel. They visited the skating-rink and the other points 
of interest, and on their homeward route were entertained 
by Mr. Joseph Wild at his summer residence at Bay Ridge. 
Mr. Wild bore th’. expenses of the trip. The children were 
in charge of Mrs. J. Minerva Judge, the lady who est ab- 
jished the Cash-Girls’ Home, now located at 104 East Six- 
teenth Street, New York. 

—The Christian Home for intemperate men ‘in Madison 
Avenue is now formally established. At a recent meeting 
about fifty persons were present; many of those who have 
reformed since they became inmates of the Hlome took part 
inthe meeting. | 

—A new synagogue has been dadicated ’on Washington 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

—The corner-stone of a Methodist Episcopal church was 
laid last week at Buckshuten, N. J. 

—The corner-stone of a new Congregational church was 
laid at Sycamore, Ill., August 9, Music was rendered by 
Welsh workmen ia theic native tongue. The church will 
cost $25,000. 

—The vestry of St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church of 
Chicago are trying to dispose of their present property, in 


order to build a house of worship better adapted to their | 


needs. 

—The American Board Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions report the receipts as £26,000 less than they were during 
the corresponding eleven months of the preceding year. To 
enable the Board during the month cf August to meet all 
their requirements, it is necessary that they should receive 
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£100,000. Officers of churches and treasurers of local socie- 
ties are appealed to specially at this time. The treasurer’s 
books will be kept open for all donations intended for tha 
present financial year until Monday, September 8. 

—Bishop Gillespie, of Western Michigan, has been pre 
sented with a purse of $700 to defray his expenses to the 
centennial anniversary of the ordination of Kishop Seabury 
at Aberdeen, Scotland. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Mount Pleasant, Mich., is 
about to erect a larger and more desirable church edifice. 

A new Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated, free 
of debt, recently, at Manistee, Mich. : 

The trustees of the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal! 
Church of Brooklyn bave obtained a permit for the erection 
of a church, to cost about 310,000, on Eighth Street, west of 
Sixth Avenne, in that city. 

— The Shelby County Sunday-Schoo! Convention, which in 
cludes all denominations, has been in session at Tower Hill, 
since August 10. 

-The centennial services commemorative of the intro 
duction of Methodism in America began at Cottage 
(ity Tabernacle, Martha’s Vineyard, August 15, and were 
continued until Augnet 1%, 

—A union Sunday-school meeting, under the anspices of 
the Rockland County Sabbath-School Association, will be 
held at Piermont, N. Y., in September. 

—The corner-stone for a memorial church was laid at 
Syracuse, N. Y., August 14, and services were conducted by 
the Rey. Dr. Calthorp. 

—The partition wall in the basement of the Reformed 
Jhurch at Communipaw, N. J., fell August 15, injuring two 
workmen. 

In consequence of the sale of beer at the recent church 
fair of the Methodist Episcopal church at Hicksville, L.-I., 
there is considerable dissatisfaction among the members. 
It is hoped that this church has done nothing illegal, and 
thatthey furnished themselves with a license before entering 
upon their new business. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Frederick FE. Shaw, pastor of the chureh at Fast Machias. 
Me., has resigned. 

Charles C. Bruce, pastor of the church at Haydenville, Mass . 
has resigned. 

~-A. F. Daniels, of the last class at Andover Seminary, has ae 
cepted a call to the Central Church at Bath. Me. 

—George W. Black, formerly pastor of the Lewis Avenue 
church at Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted a call tothe church at 
Closter, N. J. 

-Lewis V. Price, pastor of South E Street Church at Boston, 
Mass., has received acall to the church at Somerville, Mass. 

A.A Robertson will be installed pastor of the church at 
Vergennes, Vt., August 25. 

J. Van Camp, pastor of the church at Westwood, Mich , 
has resigned 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—Hubert W. Brown, of Point Pleasant. N. J.. haz decided to 
co to Mexico as Assistant Superintendent of Presbyterian Mis 
sions in Southern Mexico. 

—Henry M. Collison, who resigned the pastorate of the Fuller 
ton Avenue Church at Chicago, LL, recently shot and killed his 
wife, and then shot himself, August 12, while insane. He cannot 
recover. 

—J. M. Barclay, of Hillsdale, Mivh.. has received a ecall to San 
Francisco, Cal. 

—F. Z. Rossiter, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has received a eall to 

the church at Escanaba, Mich. 


BAPTIST. 


—Jonathan Tillson, of Hingham, Mass., has received a call to 
the church at Rowley, Mass. 

-William Clift, of Hadlyme, declines the eall to Leha 
non, Conn. 

W.H. Sloan, pastor of the church at Albion, N. Y.. has re 
signed. He will goas a missionary to Mexico. 

-C. G. Pendleton, of lowa, has accepted a eall to the church 
at South Richland, N. Y. 

—Homer A. King, pastor of the First Church at Mystic, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—F. T. Hazlewood, of Pangor, Me., has received a call tothe 
First Church at Lynn, Mass. 

—Edgar C. Levy, pastorof the Berean Church at Philadelphia, 
Pa., bas resigned. 

—P. W. Coombs, pastor of the ehurch at Bristol, Vt., has re 
signed. 

—bL. F. Hutchinson, of Hillsdale, Mich., has accepted a eall to 
Flushing, Mich. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—John L. Watson, formerly rector of Grace Church at New 
ark, N. J., died August 11, aged eighty-six years. 

—J. Pinkney Hammond, rector of St. George’s Church at Balti 
more, Md.. died suddenly, August 10, aged fifty-six years. 

John Brown, the oldest rector inthe United States, died at 
Newburg, N. Y., August 15, aged ninety-three years. He was 
rector of St. George’s Church at Newburg sixty-three years. He 
held the relation of pastor emeritus since 1878. 


OTHER CHURCHES. ~ 


—W.H. Hinman, of Hartwick Seminary, has accepted a call 
to the Lutheran Church at Cobleskill, N. Y. 

--Edward Payson Hammond, the evangelist.is about to cen 
duct a mission in England. 

—Daniel M. Talmage will be installed pastor of the Reformed 
Church at Clarksburg, N.J., in September. 

-H. M. Kieffer, pastor of the Reformed Church of the Ascen 
sion at Norristown, Pa., has received a ea!l to the chureh at 
Easton, Pa. 

Eaton Shaw, a retired clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and a trustee of the Wesleyan Seminary, died at Port- 
Jand, Me., August 9, aged eighty-one yéars 

—G. Dangremond, of South Haven, Mich.. has accepted a call 
to the First Reformed Church at Detroit, Mich. 

—S. G. Hatherly, of the newly reorganized Greek church at 
New York, celebrated his farewell services August 17. The 
church will disband. 

—John Cuckson, of Bradford, England. wii! be installed pastor 
of the Church of the Unity at Springtield, Mass., in September. 
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UN ION. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


SCHUBERT'S SYMPHONY IN B MINOR. 


By H. ELLIs. 


SHUDDER at the awful airs that flow 
Across my soul; I hear crushed hopes that wail 
And flutter their brief wings, and sudden fail— 
Wild, terder cries that sing and dance and go 
Jn worerful sweet troops. 1 cannot know 
Wat rends within my soul what unseen veil, 
And tells anew that strangely well-known tale 
Of infinite gladness and of infinite woe. 


Was I long since thrust forth from Heaven’s door, 
Where in that music I had borne my part ? 
Or had this symphony its birth before 
The pulse of nature turned to laws of art ? 
Oh, what familiar voice, from what far shore, 
Calls to a voice that answers in my heart! 
—|{Academy. 


Science AND 
THE DAY’S NEWS IN MUSIC AND ART. 


To the opera-lover the prospects of indulging in his 
favorite pastime for the coming winter have been dis- 
couragingly small. Indications show that the recent 
disastrous crisis which has overtaken Italian opera in 
London may, if indeed it is not already an accomplished 
fact, also come upon the house here in New York which 
has always been regarded as the home of that form of 
operatic music ; viz., the Academy of Music. At this 
writing no definite announcement of ‘‘a season” has 
been made, and so far no news of any engagements pre- 
liminary to such a season has reached us from over the 
water. Although negotiations have been in progress for 
the production of Italian opera at the new Metropolitan 
Opera-House fn Broadway, those, too, have come to 
naught, and the outlook isa gloomy one, both for stock- 
holders ard the public. That is, so far as Italian opera 
is concerned. There is a gleam of hope, however, that 
we may have something better, and this hope is founded 
on the fact that Dr. Leopold Damrosch is now actively 
engaged in the attempt to secure a thoroughly compe- 
tent German troupe forthe presentation of German 
opera at the new house during the coming winter. The 
details of the matter are set forth plainly in the accom- 
panying paragraph from the New York ‘‘ Evening 
Post” of August 14: 

** Dr. Leopold Damrosch, the well-known musical conduct- 
or, left for Europe on the ‘ Ems’ yesterday to make arrange- 
ments, if possible at this late day, for a season of German 
opera atthe Metropolitan Opera-House. Negotiations were 
begun in February last (when it became evident that Mr. 
Abbey would give up the house at the end of his contract) 
between the directors of the Opera-House and Dr. Dam- 
rosch. As a result, a number of letters and dispatches 
were sent to Europe, and negotiations were opened with a 
score of singers. The object was to organize a good stock 
company capable of giving German, French, and Italian 
works in acreditable manner. The scheme fell through, 
owing to the refusal of some of the stockholders to consider 
anything but Italian opera. It was thought that the fash- 
ionable world would not support German opera. Negotia- 
tions with Gye were then taken up, and came to nothing. 
Last week Dr. Damrosch was invited to organize a company of 
German singers to give opera at the Metropolitan under his di- 
rection, the stockholders to assume the entire financial man- 
agement of the enterprise. Dr. Damrosch accepted the in- 
vitation, and went to Europe with the understanding that if 
it was still possible to engage a satisfactory company, he 
was todoso. If he finds that the singers he wishes are all 
engaged, the scheme isto be given up. Dispatches were 
sent last Saturday to several of the chief singers with whom 
Dr. Damrosch corresponded last winter, and the answers 
encourage Dr. Damrosch’s associates in this city in hoping 
that matters may be satisfactorily arranged. Dr. Dam- 
rosch, before coming to this country in 1869, was for several 
years the musical director of the Breslau Opera-House.”’ 

The same journal publishes further operatic intelli- 
gence to the effect that there is talk of an autumnal sea- 
gon, in a small London theater, of jlight Italian opera at 
cheap prices ; and an offer has been made to bring over 
a troupe from Germany to another London theater to 
perform light German opera in the German tongue. 
Next year, it is said, genuine French opera comique is 
to be again tried, and Mr. Gye has now under considera- 
tion a season of opera in English at Covent Garden, with 
Mme. Albani as primadonna. In the opinion of many 
the operatic problem is likely to besolved by the founda- 
tion of an English operatic enterprise, with great artists, 
but at theatrical prices. _ = 


‘‘Endolith ” is a new term in art phraseology, and is 
calculated to puzzle the intelligent reader whose smat- 
tering of Greek enables him only to derive the term from 
Greek words signifying in, or under, stone. Such is 
really the nature of this new process, whic is nothing 
more nor less than the production of colored designs 
beneath the surface of marble. A London correspond- 
ent of the Boston ‘“‘ Transcript ” gives the following ac- 
count of an exhibition of ‘‘cndoliths” recently given in 
London by Dr. Hand-Smith, the discoverer of the 


process : 
‘The nks to our consul, Mr. Moffatt, I made the acquaint- 
ance c: Dr. Hand-Smith’s ‘endoliths,’ a couple of days 


— 


ago. Ais exhibition is the first of its kind ever seen in Lon- 
don. His endoliths are the development within the sub- 
stance and below the surface of marble, of paintings and 
designs in monochrome or color, whereby the art of paint- 
ing is combined with the durability of sculpture, a result 
never before attained in ancient or modern art. Do not im- 
agine that the marbles on which he works are painted or 
designed on their surface; neither brush nor pencil ever 
touches them. They are made to reproduce drawings and 
paintings by a process discovered by Dr. Hand-Smith, by 
which he movesand controls the molecules or atoms of color 
within marble, ivory, aud other dense substances, whereby 
designs of color in every variety and power are induced to 
penetrate, unchanged, to thedepth desired, until they become 
imperishably combined with the stone itself, and form real 
endoliths or pictures in stone. They may also be developed 
in the rough marble, and be afterward ground down and 
polished, or left with a dead surface, if preferred. A cross 
section may also be cut off, if desired, making one or more 
duplicates. Quite plain marble also by this process is con- 
verted into malachite, and every other precious marble 
known in modern or ancient times.’’ 

The same writer tells of still another new ‘‘ craze” 
which has come recently into vogue in London, and 
which appears to be, from the description, of a sort not 
so worthy serious development and attention as the one 
just described. It seems naturally to fall under the head 
of such ephemeral art products as spatter-work and 
leather flowers, and we would be reluctant, before seeing 
specimens of the work, to agree with the writer’s state- 
ment that it will ‘‘ be beautiful for house decoration.”’ 
He says : 

‘Curiously enough, whilst writing of Dr. Hand-Smith’s 
art work, I have heard of another. This is a new kind of 
repoussé work, called at present the metallization of plants. 
The inventor is Italian. I suppose that he could not find 
a scope for his talent in Italy, and so he came here to utilize 
it. Here the art consists in the arrangement of boughs and 
trees, with leaves and berries, or of reeds and grasses, and 
then to coat them over with a composition which makes 
them look asif made of metal. This work will be beautiful 
for house decoration, for door panels, picture frames, fur- 
niture, etc. Ladies will here find a new art-work to employ 
their leisure hours. But they must wear gloves, as the 
chemicals which have to be used soi] the hands and stain 
the skin.”’ 


The New York ‘‘Evening Post’”’ recently printed the 
following interesting paragraph relating to Count Zichy,a 


prominent Hungarian pianist : ‘‘ Count (ieza Zichy, the one- 


armed Hungarian piano playerand composer, has just com- 
pleted ome of his extensive concert tours,the proceeds of which 
he invariably devotes to charitable purposes. Court Zichy 
lost his right arm at the age of fifteen, by the discharge of 
his gun while hunting. He has trained his left so marvel- 
ously as to deceive by his play the ear of the listener, who 
can scarcely be persuaded that such brilliant effects may be 
produced with one hand only. His compositions have met 
with equal favor. They are all intended for the left hand, 
and Liszt has declared that they are better in style, more 
delicate in taste, and stronger in effect than many com- 
position for two and fourhands. He finds them, however, 
exceedingly difficult, and only adapted to players of the 
author’s skill and training. Count Zichy is also a writer of 
great ability. A collection of his poems and tales, in his 
native Hungarian, was published last year, and well de- 
serves translation into other languages. In a humorous 
poem entitled ‘ The Twenty-fourth of September’ the Count 


_ Says that on the anniversary of the accident which deprived 


him of his arm he invariably goes hunting, and, nothing 
daunted, sounds the horn in honor of St. Hubertus. If on 
that day his right arm should suddenly grow again, he would 
seize it with his left and put it in his pocket; but first, he 
adds, in a different vein, he would lift up both his hands in 
prayer for his country. He only regrets the loss of his 
right arm from er motives.”’ 


—---~—- 


Booked AND Qutiors 


THE THIRTY YEARS WAR.’ 


For those readers who are interested in the history of 
Europe, no more important work has of late years 
issued from the American press than the two volumes 
whose title is given above. The author, Professor Ginde- 
ly, of the University of Prague, has long been recog- 
nized as the foremost living authority on the period of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and his larger work, of which 
only four volumes have as yet been published, is well 
known to all historical students. These, however, bring 
the narrative only to the beginning of the year 1623, and 
cover thus not quite a sixth of the entire period ; but 
certainly no one will begrudge the time which the author 
has diverted from his more important work to the pro 
duction of this popular one. Though intended for a wider 
circle of readers, it cannot fail to prove a satisfaction to 
the student even, to have the results of the author’s re- 
searches for the later years of the war in this summa. 
rized form. This is the more evident when we reflect 
that Professor Gindely is now fifty-five, and the first vol- 
ume of his history was published fifteen years ago, 
which makes the prospect of its completion somewhat 
uncertain. The faculty of seeing the end from the be- 


' History of the Thirty Years’ War. By Anton Gindely. (New 


York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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ginning is not infrequently lacking to the German his. 

torian, so that on the shelves of most students are first 
volumes that still, after many years, wait for their con | 
tinuation. Accordingly, we welcome this provisional 
completion, which shall serve us until a friendly fate 
grant us the finished work. — 

As was, perhaps, to be expected, we find in this the 
years 1618-1623 treated with a fullness rather out of pro- 
portion to the rest of the period. In the translation 
they occupy fully two-fifths of the entire number of 
pages, a prominence which cannot be justified by the 
relative importance of the earliest phase of the war. In 
this respect the account of Hiusser in his ‘‘ Period of 
the Reformation ” (1517-1648), and of Gardiner in his 
excelient ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War,” published in the series 
entitled ‘‘ Epochs of History,” is decidedly more just. : 
Especially could we have wished that the career of Bern- 
hard of Weimar had been presented with greater detail, 
since after the fall of Waldstein he is the character most 
likely to interest the general reader ; and we could then 
see more clearly the basis of the author's declaration 
that ‘‘ in him departed one of the most gifted and _ brill. 
iant of men, and his talents call for a tribute of admira. 
tion’’—a translation, be it said, somewhat colder than 
the original. There is, indeed, no lack of interest in 
Gicdely’s narrative, and though some readers may miss 
the romantic element which attracts them in a Macau- 
lay or a Motley, or the stately march of a Gibbon, a dif- 
ferent class will find themselves abundantly repaid in 
the laying bare of the springs of action, which even in 
this brief space is done in a masterly way. It is, above 
all, a political history, or rather a history of European 
diplomacy during the Thirty Years’ War. The vigor. 
ous presentation of this side of the struggle, which is 
the key to its progress, cannot fail to make up for any 
seeming lack in the description of battles. 

The cause of the war Gindely finds ‘‘in the incom. 
patibility of the religious views which prevailed among 
the peoples of the time ;” and the guilt of this fierce strug 
gle is not to be ascribed to one of the religious parties 
alone : ‘‘ they are equally guilty.” ‘‘ But disagreement in 
religious convictions was not the sole cause of the war. 
The insubordination of the Estates in Austria, the avidity 
of the princes to enrich themselves at the cost of the 
church property, the ambition of individual party 
leaders, who could be satisfied only in a general dis 
order, contributed so Jargely to the kindling of the con 
flagration as to make it doubtful to what particular party 
the greater guilt should be ascribed. But whatever may 
have kindled the strife, it is certain that its long dura. 
tion was caused only by material interests. Though 
ideal views may give rise to a war, this once begun, the 
material questions of possession and power advance to 
the front, and become, in contests which the party at 
first defeated would have been glad to end by yielding 
somewhat, the sole causes of continuance.” 

These views, which no one would be inclined to dispute, 
are plainly justified in the more important moments of 
the struggle, only a few of which our space permits us 
to bring to the notice of our readers. Thus we see that 
in the ‘‘throwing from the windows” which precipi- 
tated tae Bohemian revolution, it was not so much the 
irreconcilable differences between the Protestants and a 
Roman Catholic government, as the desire of a party 
leader, Count Thurn, to make, ‘‘for his own security, 
the breach irreparable, so that the return of his com. 
panions in the faith to the old order would be impossi. 
ble, as was his own,” which led to an act ‘‘ that set 
Europe in a flame.””. This stamp of personal ambition 
and egregious selfishness, even though hidden often 
under the show of doing God service, which is on the 
outbreak, attends the whole course of the oar. The 
noblest do not escape from it. 

The outcome of the Bohemian revolution is appar- 
ently a crushing defeat, followed by a Catholic resto- 
ration, the disastrous effects of which Bohemia feels 
to-day. Maximilian of Bavaria receives, as the price of 
his assistance to the Emperor, the coveted Electorate, 
and his general, Tilly, at the head of the troops of the 
League, destroys the armies of Mansfield and Christian 
of Halberstadt. Nothing illustrates more forcibly the 
utter lack of firm government and coherent policy in the 
north of Germany than the careers of these two men, 
who hardly rise above the type of adventurers in which 
the war was so prolific. But with their overthrow, why 
did not the war come to an end, and the army of Tilly 
disband ? The answer tothis question is one of those 
expositions of the real situation in which Gindely shows 
his power as a historian, and his wnastery of the subject. 
This chapter, Vol. I., p. 866, introduces the reader to the 
designs of Cardinal Richelieu, the great minister of 
Louis XIII. Equally effective is the setting forth of 
the means by which Albert of Waldstcin, familiarly 
known as Wallenstein, was able to offer to enlist for the 
Emperor's service an army of 15,000 infantry and 5,000 
cavalry, and supply the immense sums needed for its 
equipment. The picture here given (p. 379)—the mannet 
of his coming into the inheritance of the great Smiricky 
estate, his share in debasing the coinage of the realm 
and consequent defrauding of the Emperor, his ruthless 
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treatment of other landholders in order to round out 
his own domain, withal his untiring energy and prac- 
tical. business capacity—will surprise those who are ac- 
quainted only with the idealized hero of Schiller’s drama. 
Waldstein’s career up to the time of the Diet of Ratis- 
bon, 1630, exhibits the same qualities, the same reckless 
disregard of all considerations which stood in the way 
of his own personal advantage. The conduct of agreat 
war from this motive, with all the sanction of imperial 
authority, showed him to be a man utterly incapable of 
appreciating the moral aspects of the struggle, and did 
not fail to rouse the enmity of Catholics and Protestants 
alike. Nor did he succeed in winning the confidence of 
the Protestant princes by his attitude of professed hos- 
tility to the Edict of Restitution, His hard-headedness 
did not prevent him from indulging in fantastic schemes ; 
and yet he was shrewd enough, when the order for his 
removal reached him, to acquiesce in it with dignity ; 
for, says Gindely, ‘‘ Severely as he may have felt the 
blow, he perceived that it would not do to resist the 
Emperor's decision, since he could not enter into a con- 
test with him and all the German princes combined.” 
And he probably knew well enough on what an uncer- 
tain basis the Emperor's power, and consequently 
his own position, rested, as he knew the hatred with 
which he was regarded everywhere beyond the limits of 
his owncanip. Gindely ‘‘ contests strongly” the view 
‘that this action brought upon the Emperor the bitterest 
consequences, and precipitated him from an acme of 
ussured power.” ‘‘ If Ferdinand had not yielded, there 
would have been formed against him a coalition embrac- 
ing all the German princes, together with France and 
Sweden, from which his power would have suffered, it 
may be, severer blows than were afterwards dealt to it.” 

But a new actor had already appeared on the scene, in 
the person of Gustavus Adolphus, the Swedish King, 
destined to change the whole aspect and conduct of the 
war. The quarrels between Waldstein and the League 
had prevented the making of any attempt to oppose his 
landing, even if such had been thought of. In tue 
sketch of his career we shall find of greatest interest 
what the author has to say of the change or the develop- 
ment of the King’s plans after the battle of Breitenfeld, 
when, instead of turning into Bohemia, and directing his 
forces against the hereditary dominions of the Haps- 
burgs, which would have brought speedy and utter ruin 
upon the Emperor, he left this task to the Elector of 
Saxony, and advanced himself into the States of the 
Catholic princes of Central and Western Germany. 
The marvelous successes of this march, the enormous 
wealth which fell into his hands in the captured places, 
developed in his mind the plan of establishing a domin- 
ion in the heart of Germany that would have reduced 
the imperial authority to a shadow, and changed the 
constitution of Germany. This plan, though nevercon- 
fessed, is indicated in the neutrality negotiations. Be 
this as it may, it is evident that while the course of the 
King made it impossible for the League to conduct any 
effective opposition, a direct campaign against the 
Emperor, andthe relief of the Austrian States, would 
have better accorded with his avowed mission in behalf 
of Protestantism, to which the Emperor had ever shown 
himself an uncompromising foe ; and the moral advan- 
tage derived from this might have even promoted the 
success of his ultimate object. There would have been 
another advantage in striking the Duke of Bavaria be- 
fore the other Catholic princes, since he, with the 
Emperor, stood in the minds of the Protestants as the 
main instigator of the war, as well as the main factor 
in its prolongation. This would have reversed the 
course of Gustavus entirely ; but had this proved suc- 
cessful, which seems likely, as the League had no 
general able to cope with him, and could not even have 
tried to avert the King’s intention by a campaign against 
Saxony, then the States of the Rhine and Main would 
have still been at his mercy, and hecould with more 
justice have laid claim to a part of Germany as his re- 
ward. The recall of Waldstein, too, would have been 
attended with greater difficulties, since it could hardly 
have been made by the Emperor directly, but through 
the League. Yet against all these possibilities there 
are weighty considerations which Gustavus may have 
seen and felt more clearly than is possible now. It is to 
be hoped that the evidence for the real intentions of the 
King will be placed before us in detail in the biography 
of Gustavus by Gindely, announced as in preparation, 
and which Professor Ten Brink proposes also to trans- 
late. This is to be followed by one of Waldstein, which 
will doubtless give us proofs of his guilt aside from the 
facts brought forward in this history. Few figures in 
modern history can claim a greater interest than that 
which attaches itself to Gustavus Adolphus and 
Waldstein, and Professor Gindely’s book deserves the 
attention of every student ; if for no other reason, from 
the new light which is shed on these characters. 
Further, his account of the negotiations which led 
to and followed the Peace of Prague should be 
noticed—an event which Hiiusser treats with less con- 
sideration than it deserves. 

The publishers have spared no pains to bring out the 
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book in a worthy and attractive form. Paper and print 
certainly make a handsome page; but why should it be 
deemed necessary to make the volume so heavy? The 
lighter paper used by many German publishers, as, for 
instance, inthe volumes of the original which lie before 
us, must seem to the ‘‘ constant reader” far preferable. 
The translation is, in general, a good one; in the pas- 
sages we have compared with the original we have de- 
tected some trifling inaccuracies, and occasionally a 
failure to give the exact shade of meaning intended by 
the author. Yet the performance of the task is well 
above the average of ‘‘ English versions,’’ and we are 
exceedingly grateful to both translator and publisher 
for making so important a work accessible to American 
readers. R. 


The Unnotwed Things of Scripture. By the Right Rev. 
Wm. Ingraham Kip, D.D., Bishop of California, author of 
‘*The Lenten Fast,’’ ‘‘ The Double Witness of the Church,”’’ 
‘“‘The Catacombs of Rome,’’ etc. Third Edition. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, 1884.) We 
have here a very excellent book for popular reading. It 
contains nothing specially new to the careful student of the 
Bibley but much that is not generally known. Its brief 
chapters_are occupied partly in the correction of mistrans- 
lations, partly in the explanation of obscure passages in 
the Bible, partly in indicating the meaning of the obsolete 
uses of such words as ‘ prevent,’’ ‘‘ after,’’ ‘‘ nephew,’’ 
‘*by,’’ partly in discussing certain interesting questions, as, 
why there are four Gospels, why a brazen serpent was 
lifted on a pole, why Abel’s sacrifice was acceptable and 
not Cain’s, why Moses and Elijah were present at the 
transfiguration. Much of this information may have been 
generally unknown when the book was first issued, but 
since 1868 Sunday-school study has been so thorough, and 
the Revision has so changed the language of much that is 
here commented on, that this new edition might well have 
‘beer largely modified. It is to be said that there is notice- 
able a lack of scholarly exactness of statement, as, for ex- 
ample, the affirmation that all writers recognize the tripartite 
nature of man, which is far from true. There is also a 
halting at times in the carrying out of ingenious theories. 
The Bishop affirms that the ten plagues of Egypt were all 
rebukes of idolatry. He fails to show this relation regarding 
the last and most dreadful] of the ten, the destruction of 
the tirst-born. He goes into a striking, though, as he 
frankly says, not original, effort to show that the seven para- 
bles of our Lord in the thirteenth of Matthew describe 
seven periods in the history of the Christian church. He 
finds excellent parallels till he comes to the parables of the 
hidden treasure and the merchant seeking pearls. Here he 
fails to point out corresponding periods in history, and he 
skips from medieval church history to the end of the world, 
seeing nothing in the series to represent the Great Reforma- 
tion or modern activity in missions. In short, the book is 
entertaining to the student of the Bible, not specially fresh, 
and certainly not profound. 

Traces of the Plan of Our Being so far as Revealed tn the 
Mental Jlan and in the Preparation therein for the Precepts 
and Doctrines of Christ. The State Intermediate and the 
Agencies Mediatorial. By L. W. Mansfield, author of ‘‘ Up- 
Country Letters,’’ ‘‘ The Morning Watch,’’ ‘‘ Country Mar- 
gins,’’ ‘‘ The Congregation,’’ etc. Second Edition. (New 
York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1884.) The author is a man- 
ufacturer at Cohoes, N. Y., whois fond of philosophy. We 
| are met at the beginning of the book with a rather formi- 
dable ‘‘ Annex of Letters and Extracts,’’ in which figure 
commendations given the author, but frequently :lrawn up 
with reserve, from the following eminent college presidents : 
J. H. Seelye, Bascom, Andrews, Bartlett, McCosh, Porter ; 
Professors Hickok, Weir, G. S. Hall, LeConte, Peabody, 
and others. This unusual feature at the beginning of the 
book suggests that the writer felt the need of floats before 
committing his work to the rude waves of public criticism. 
The discussion is designed to discover from man’s mental 
structure for what he was made. The argument is thought- 
ful, suggestive, and very spiritual, but, as 1s not strange, it 
requires very close thought to be mastered. This difficulty 
is greatly increased by a style seriously darkened by the use 
of a technical phraseology at times unintelligible to the or- 
dinary reader. A sentence or two will show what one has 
to subdue to understand the book : ‘‘ The Mental Plan calls 
for, first of all, a prepared cosmos of force elements. . . . 
For the purpose of providing (1) adequate protection from 
the irresistible potency of spiritual presence; (2) a proper 
restriction for the first activities of the endowment; 
(3) a full security within such restrictions for entire freedom 
in all its activities.’’ This sounds well, but what does it 
mean? We are inclined to think there is a meaning, if one 
have patience and time to study it out, but evidently the 
book is intended only for the few who have entered the 
penetralia of philosophic thought. | 

Prose Writings of William Cullen Bryant. By Parke God- 
win. (D. Appleton & Co.) Intwovolumes. The prose writ- 
ings of Mr. Bryant, who was a very voluminous as well as 
a very graceful and thoughtful writer, could not be com- 
prised in two volumes. Mr. Godwin has done wisely in 
making no attempt to edit a eomplete set of his works, 
including orations, addresses, and letters of travel, and 
in confining himself to a careful selection of the best 
specimens of his writing in the several departments of lit- 
erature in each of which Mr. Bryant was a master. For we 
are satisfied that the breadth of Mr. Bryant’s mind and the 
equipoise of all his various faculties have done something 
to deprive him of the reputation whichis his due. He is 
known in the world of letters chiefly as a poet, and this 
reputation has dimmed all others; but if he had not been 
known as a poet, he would easily have taken a first place 


| among American journalists, He possessed a mind of far 
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more culture and more evenly balanced than that of Horace 
Greeley, to whom he was inferior only in a certain terseness 
and ruggedness of style, whose very literary imperfections 
gave it popular power. If, again, he was not known as a 
prince among journalists, he would have been known as a 
peer of the best in purely literary criticism; an aspect of 
his character which is pre-eminent in these two volumes. 
But it is by no means the onlyone. His literary essays, and 
especially his lectures on poetry, show the literary critic ; 
his commemorative discourses, the biographer ; his sketches 
of travel, the keen observer; and the occasional address, 
the graceful speaker, lacking only fire and impetuosity to be 
an orator ; while the five short stories contained in this 
book show an aspect of his literary character quite new to 
us. The volumes are printed in Appletons’ best style, con- 
stituting the fifth and sixth volumes of the ‘‘ Life and Works 
of William Cullen Bryant.”’ : 

The Friend of All; an Encyclopedia of Practical Information 
Jor the Housekeeper, the Gardener, the Farmer, the Artisan, the 
Business Man, and the Young Folks. Embellished with 1,000 
Illustrations, and Twenty-seven full-page Colored Maps of 
the Countries of the World. Edited by Charles M. Green. 
(New York City: 8. W. Green’s Son.) The title-page of this 
volume of a thousand pages indicates its general character. 
It is a book of universal information, and is, indeed, rather 
entitled to be called a library than a volume. It has a 
little information on almost all subjects connected direct 
ly or indirectly with home life; with directions how 
to build a house, how to market, and recipes for cooking : 
the garden, with a little botany and considerable fruit cult- 
ure ; horses, how to take care of them, wellor sick ; cattle, 
swine, poultry ; instruction in agriculture ; amusements, in- 
door and outdoor—these constitute the first half of the 
volume ; while a general miscellany of all sorts of informa- 
tion, interesting and useful, occupy most of the second 500 
pages. The volume closes with what, on the whole, isa 
very good list of books for the family library, though it con- 
tains a few of somewhat too abtruse and technical a char- 
acter, and with a very concise dictionary of the English 
language, abbreviated by the omission of all etymology and 
all illustrative definitions. The work is well arranged, and 
by a skillful use of typography reference to the particular 
items of information in the several departments is facilitated. 
There is also an alphabetical index of all themes treated, at 
the close of the volume. We shall put the work along side 
of our other domestic encyclopedias, and we judge, from 
such examination as is possible without actual use, it will be 
a peer of the best. 7 

In Treasure Island (Boston: Roberts Brothers) the boys 
who take delight in exciting tales 

Of schooners, islands, and maroons, 

And buccaneers and buried gold, 

And all the old romance retold 

Exactly in the ancient way.” 
will find a narrative which will command their liveliest in- 
terest ; and we believe that many of the older ones, who 
have already found much to admire in Robert Louis Steven - 
son’s Capital sketches in ‘‘ An Inland Journey” and ‘ Travels 
with a Donkey,”’ will not be disappointed by his latest effort, 
although it certainly was not intended for their special edi 
fication, and is purely a creature of the imagination. In its 
plot, or ‘‘ design,’’ as the author terms it, the story presents 
no startling novelties ; containing just about the ingredients 
which any boy tolerably well acquainted with such writers 
as Defoe, Mayne Reid, and Cooper, would naturally ex- 
pect from the title. But, like Mr. Stevenson’s previous 
work, it is bright and cleverly written, with many original 
situations, and abounding in the careful local descriptions 


and detail which, carefully drawn, mark the highest form 
of fiction. The writer’s lively fancy and power of con- 
struction have served him well again, and we look for a 
good degree of success for his first ‘* boys’ book.”’ 


A LETTER TO MISS ALCOTT. 


T is sometimes the privilege of authors to reap a share 

of their rewards in this life. The following letter to 

Miss Alcott is the evidence of one person as to the good 
accomplished by her books : 


‘* DEAR Miss ALCOTT,—I hope you will pardon the liberty 
taken in addressing you, but you do not seem a stranger to 
us. This is written by the request of my pupils, who are 
your sincere admirers. I have been reading your books, 
‘Little Women’ and ‘ Little Men,’ to them this summer, 
and they heartily thank you for writing such good, helpful 
books. They unanimously decide that they are the best books 
they have ever heard, and they would like-to knowif there 
is a sequel published to ‘ Little Men ;’ because they would 
like to hear what became of those boys, especially Demi and 
Dan. I have just a small country school of young pupils, 
but most of the children are unusually intelligent. Iam 
sure you would have been pleased this summer to see them 
so interested in good books. At noon they would take 
their lunch baskets and go out under the trees, and I would 
read to them ; and they would come earlier in the morning, 
or even stay after school, to hear reading. In school they 
were continually referring to ‘Aunt Jo.’ In theirlanguage 
lessons they often wrote of some incident that occurred, or 
some character they particularly admired. 

‘We even had a ‘Conscience Book,’ and it did much 


‘** One of my pupils is very much like Demi. Hefis a well- 
informed little gentleman ; and if your time is not too much 
occupied I wish you would write to him. It would encour- 


age him ever so much, and I am sure he will sometime bea 
friend to be proud of. 

‘*Oh, your books have done so much good in this school! 
The children are better and happier for hearing them; and 
they have been such a help tome. I think I can under- 
stand and girls better now. I hope that I may be a 
true Mother Bhaer to my pupils. 

‘“*That God may bless you with a long and pleasant life is 
the wish of your many friends,”’ 
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TRUTH-HUNTING. 


HE following from the columns of the London 
“Spectator” will, without doubt, prove interest- 
ing 

“The anonymous author of some admirably written 
essays, just published by Elliot Stock, to which the very 
inappropriate title of ‘ Obiter Dicta’ is given—the cs- 
says, in fact, being remarkable for relevance to the sub- 
jects with which they deal, and not in the least of the 
character of parenthetical observations—devotes one of 
them to depreciation of the fashionable pursuit of Truth- 
hunting. John Stuart Mill, he tells us, ‘describes this 
age of Truth-hunters as one of weak convictions, para- 
lyzed intellects, and growing laxity of opinions.”"’ And 
the essayist suggests that the fashion of truth-hunting is 
one of the causes of this weakness, paralysis, and laxi‘y. 
* Nothing,’ he says, ‘tends so much to blur mora! dis- 
tinctions and to obliterate plain duties as the free in- 
dulgence of speculative habits. We must all know 
many a sorry scrub who has fairly talked himself into 
the belief that nothing but his intellectual difficulties 
prevents him from being another St. Francis. We think 
we could suggest a few scores of other obstacles.’ And, 
again, le says, ‘The real wants of the age are not 
analysis of religious belief, nor discussions as to whether 
Person,” or ‘* Stream of tendency ”’ are the apter words 
to describe God by: but a steady supply of honest, 
plain-sailing men, who can be safely trusted with sma!] 
sums, and to do what in them lies to maintain the honor 
of the various professions and to restore the credit of 
We want Lambs, not Cole- 
ridges. The verdict to be striven for is not ‘* well- 
guessed,” but ‘‘ well-done.””” The drift of the essay is 
supported by a comparison between the unspeculative 
Lamb and the speculative Coleridge, especially between 
the unflinching and unostentatious devotion of Lamb to 
the imbecile father, whose querulous and complaining 
talk would have daunted any less noble-minded man, 
und to his sorely-tried sister, whose periodical aliena- 
tion of mind gave him but little release from anxiety, 
and the indolent irresponsibility of Coleridge, who, as 
every one knows, threw the burden of even his own 
family on others, accepted for himself the hospitality 
of friends, and took doses of laudanum_= which 
further enervated an already feeble will. It is easy, 
then, to justify the verdict, that in this particular 
case the unspeculative character was nobler than the 
eagerly speculative character; though by no means 
so easy to admit that the speculative character of 
Coleridge caused or even greatly increased its weak- 
ness, or that the unspeculative character of Lamb was 
any source of strength. But our anonymous author 
pushes his triumphant comparison a little too far. He 
unhesitatingly gives Lamb the credit of having lived 
a life of which it is more inspiriting to read than 
it is to read the life of any of the group to which 
he belonged—expressly including in that group 
both Wordsworth and Southey. Now, it is unques- 
tionable, we should think, that if we ask for evidence 
of strength alone, Wordsworth’s life was a stronger life 
than Lamb’s, and that if we ask for evidence of disin- 
terested energy alone, Southey’s life showed more disin- 
terested energy than Lamb’s, though not, perhaps, so 
tender a strain of affection. Wordsworth devoted him- 
self to the task of his life with a single-mindedness and 
an indifference to temporary success of which Lamb was 
probably incapable. Wordsworth was indeed in no 
danger of yielding to the kind of temptations for the 
stimulus of wine and spirits to which Lamb yielded 
frequently. Dut whatever Wordsworth thought it 
right to do, he could and did do, however hard the life 
he had to lead, and however much it might seem to 
humble him in the sight of the richer friends who came 
to share his hospitality. Wordsworth’s spirit, too. was, 
as compared with Lamb’s at least, a speculative one, one 
which did scan curiously the causes of things, and de- 
light in meditating on the problems of existence. 
Southey’s mind, again, was eagerly polemical, rejoicing 
in the discussion of mere opinions and hot in maintain- 
ing hisown ; but Southey sacrificed more, for the sake 
of friends outside his own family, than it was ever in 
Lamb’s way to earn at all. He not only generously 
supported Coleridge’s family, but was always laboring 
hard at earning what he did not spend on himself. One 
cannot love Southey as one loves Lamb ; but it is im- 
possible, we think, to deny, that with a less tender na- 
ture he had a stronger and nobler will, and went further 
afield in the exercise of his magnanimous generosity. 
And thus it seems clcar that, though the comparison 
between Coleridge and Lamb may serve our anonymous 
author’s purpose, he certainly is not likely to convince 
anybody that the speculative character of Wordsworth 
was not stronger, even with its speculativeness, than 
Lamb’s unspeculative character; nor that the opinion- 
ative nature of Southey was not even more fruitful in 
good works of what might be called supererogation, 
than the opinionative nature of Lamb. 

“* Nay, we will go further, and say that, though Cole- 
ridge’s weakness may well have been increased rather 
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than diminished by his constant scrutiny into the springs 
of human action and human thought, tae verdict of our 
anonymous author, ‘We want Lambs, not Coleridges,’ 
is, for the world at large, a very false one. Of course, 
we want men of the higher stamp more than we want 
men of a lower stamp. Of course, Coleridge, had he 
had strength of purpose, and devotedness to duty, would 
have been a far more useful man than he was. But 
though Lamb’s character was nobler than Coleridge's, 
would it be in any sense safe to say that Lamb was more 
of a benefactor to the world because he was nota Truth- 
hunter, and put aside those great questions which oc. 
cupied Coleridge, as questions which did not greatly con- 
cern him ; or that Coleridge was less of a benefactor to 
the world because he was a Truth-hunter, and was for. 
ever gazing into the heart of the deepest problems? To 
the latter question, at least, we ought clearly to reply 
in the negative. Coleridge, with all his weakness, has 
done more to help strong men to a strong faith than 
Lamb, with all his self-denial and tenderness, has ever 
done. Our anonymous author shows candidly enough 
the blot in his case when he exclaims—‘ All our remarks 
are confined to the realm of opinion. Faith may well 
be left alone, for she is, to give her her due, our largest 
manufacturer of good works, and whenever her furnaces 
are blown out, morality suffers.” If that be so, the 
whole argument fails. For what is the relation of faith 
to thought ? Will the author of ‘Obiter Dicta’ be 
bold enough to tell us that cultivated men in this cent- 
ury can spring straight to faith and leave the intellectual 
sources of conviction alone? But for Coleridge, where 
would have been Arnold, and the Hares, and Maurice, 
and perhaps even Carlyle himself ? for it seems pretty 
certain that Carlyle, contemptuously as he treated Cole. 
ridge, was Jed to study the German idealists who in- 
terested him so deeply by hints which Coleridge drop- 
ped. Nay, Newman himself has told us how much 
the High Church movement of which he was the leader 
owed to Coleridge. Indeed, it is plain enough that if 
human nature is to be justified at all in taking flight to 
faith, you can only justify it by proving that the wings 
on which we take that flight are folded in germ from the 
very first within the chrysalis of our common nature ; 
and that insult to the birthright which we have inherited 
consists not in taking that flight, but in refusing to take 
it. It was this that Coleridge did so much to prove ; it 
was the evidence of this that, as a Truth-hunter, he 
sought and found; and itis by his array of the evi- 
dence for this position, inadequately as his great genius 
did what it might well have done adequately, that he has 
exerted over the mind of this country an influence incom. 
parably greater than Lamb’s, or than that of any man 
whose only mission it was to widen and soften our in- 
sight into human character, and to delight us with the 
quaintness and tenderness of an individual humorist’s 
thoughts, 

‘‘The truth isthat our anonymous author, in treating 
of Truth-hunters, makes the great mistake of indentify- 
ing mere brisk curiosity with the search for truth. 
Whatever Coleridge's individual weakness was, it was 
no brisk curiosity, but a hearty fascination for the great 
vision of supernatural truth which was the motive of 
all his greater books and of his conversation. If Cole- 
ridge was not amongst the nympholepts, the possessed 


of faith—whom our author, nominally at least, excepts | 
‘from his condemnation, only to include them, we fear, 


in the lesser condemnation which he passes on supersti- 
tion—it was not the fault of his intellect, but the feeble- 
ness of his will, which made him fall below them, It 
was not the interest attaching to guessing a riddle, but 
the interest attaching to the deciphering of the sig- 
nificance of his own highestand deepest thoughts, which 
possessed the soul of Coleridge. It was the nexus of 
the mind of man with a higher world to which he sought 
the clue. And often as he dropped it, dreamily as at 
times he pursued it when he persuaded himself that he 
was pursuing it with all his heart, this was the purpose 
for which his great genius fitted him, and which, after 
some very inadequate fashion, he so far accomplished 
that the thought of the century has been vitally altered 
by his dreamy and indolent life. Truth-hunting is one 
thing, and riddle-guessing another. The genuine Truth- 
hunter may, through his own weakness, more or less 
lapse into the day-dreamer, and may mistake day-dreams 
for truth. But he will never lapse into the riddle- 
guesser, and will never become the mere intellectua] 
dilettante on whom our author pours such just ridicule. 
The true hunters of truth are the greatest of human 
benefactors. From Plato to Coleridge, they have 
supplied the links between reason and faith, and taught 
great minds not to turn in disgust from the feeding of 
those furnaces which, as our author finely says, cannot 
be blown out without destroying our largest manu- 
factory of good works. The true hunter of truth is 
he who seeks to justify those higher claims on the 
mind and heart which transform the inward life, not 
the scrutineer of those petty riddles which only amuse 
it or slightly multiply its external resources. He knows 
that ‘mysteries are revealed unto the meek, for the 
power of the Lord is great, and he is honored of the 


lowly ;’ and he, too, is the first to obey the command, 
‘ Be not curious in unnecessary matters, for more things 
are showed unto thee than men understand. Sa 
Without eyes thou shalt want light; profess not the 
knowledge, therefore, that thou hast not.’ The author 
of ‘Obiter Dicta’ seems to be possessed with the 
wisdom condensed into the latter passage, but to ignur 
that contained in the first. It was the wisdom of the 
former that Coleridge and all true hunters of truth were 
commissioned to verify. And inadequately as he did 
his work, it was so great a work, and his gifts for it 
were so remarkable, that England owes him, intel- 
lectually, a debt which it seems to us impossible to 
overrate,” 


AMERICAN GIRLS IN FOREIGN COLLEGES. 


EX-MINISTER SARGENT’S VIEWS. 


HILE chatting with ex-Minister Sargent recently, | 
asked him about the American girls who are study- 
ing the classics and sciences abroad. People who write 
letters from Europe tell us all about Americans who are 
conspicuous in society, in music, in art, in opera and the 
drama, but we hear very little of those who are studying 
the solid branches of the world’s knowledge. The cable 
letters keep us posted about Lotta and Minnie Palmer and 
Lillian Russell, and what they do, and what is thought of | 
them, and if there is a scandal we are sure to get all the in- 
teresting details; but of the American girls who are study- 
ing chemistry, medicine, and political economy, never a 
word is said. 

“There are twenty American girls,’’ said Mr. Sargent, 
“at the University of Zurich, Switzerland, studying the 
higher branches of science and fitting themselves for ca- 
reers. I have two daughters there, Miss Ella, who is taking 
a classical course, and Miss Lizzie, who is studying the eye 
and the ear under the most famous specialist in the world. 
Lizzie, you know, took a degree in medicine in this country 
and was licensed to practice here, but she wanted to learn 
all that an oculist could know, and has been with the Zurich 
University for some time.”’ 

co-education encouraged in Europe 

‘Not at all. Onthe contrary, the doors of every univer- 
sity in Europe except that of Zurich are slammed in the 
face of women. The French admit women to their medical 
colleges, but not to their universities.’’ ; 

** How does Zurich stand 

“It is abreast of Heidelberg, Cambridge, or any on the 
continent, and women are admitted there upen equal terms 
in every respect. They ask no favors and no protection ; 
they have the same instruction and are subject to the same 
rules. Sex is not recognized in any way. In Germany 
women are prohibited from entering the universities ; in 
fact, they are not recognized as the equals of men. There 
is no ambition among European women; they seek no 
higher degree of mental acquirement, and only aspire to 
| social distinctions. There isa tone of society against the 
advancement of women, against higher education, except 
among the Swiss, and in some cases among the Russians. 
There are several Russian girls at Zurich studying medicine, 
for there is a splendid career open to them among the Mo- 
hammedans along the border, where a religious prejudice 
exists against male physicians, who are not allowed to at- 
tend women patients. There Mohammedans would rather 
see a Mohammedan woman die than callin a male physician 
to attend her, and the few women physicians who have gone 
there to practice have achieved remarkable success, such as 
to encourage many others to enter upon similar careers.”’ 

‘** Does the Russian Government encourage this ?”’ 7 

** Only partially. The Government objects to its subjects 
seeking educational facilities outside the realm, for fear 
they may become inoculated with Nihilism.”’ 

‘‘Did your daughters try to enter the German Uni- 
versity 

** Yes ; for reasons that are natural we much preferred to 
have our daughters educated at Berlin, where we were living, 
and Miss Sargent applied for admission to the University, 
but her application was politely but positively refused. She 
then went to Zurich, where she was admitted upon equal 
terms with the male students. A few months after, I re- 
ceived an intimation that if she would renew her application 
to the Berlin University it would be favorably received, but 
we took no notice of it. Subsequently I learned there had 
been a fight in the faculty over the matter, and that a ma- 
jority had decided to vote in favor of her reception. It was 
a test case, and, being well satisfied with the advantages 
offered at Zurich, Miss Sargent did not care to have the no- 
toriety which must necessarily attend her admission.’’ 

‘* How many young ladies are there at Zurich ?’’ 

‘‘IT don’t know, but there are twenty American girls, in- 
cluding my own daughters, and Miss Florence, the daughter 
of Congressman Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who is studying 
law. There are a number of young ladies of other nation- 
alities, but Ido not know how many. Zurich is the only 
place where the higher branches of science can be reached 
by them.’’—[Washington Correspondence of the Chi 
Inter-Ocean. 


—‘‘All those instances to be found in history, whether 
real or fabulous, of a doubtful public spirit, at which 
morality is perplexed, reason is staggered, and from 
which affrighted Nature recoils, are their chosen and 
almost sole examples for the instruction of their youth.” 

—‘‘I hold every man a debtor to his profession ; from 
the which as men of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor 
themselves by way of amends to be a help, an orna- 


| ment, thereunto.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A USE FOR SAWDUST. 
It is generally easier for a mlil owner 
to dump his sawdust into the stream, for 
the water to wash away, than it is to burn 


'many of the leaves exposes the berries to 
sunburn. 
Spurs, insures a better development of the 
fruit than does an ampler growth of the vine. 


A low, strong stump, with short 


Just before the buds start the ground is 


it or cart it off. The sawdust kills the! well ploughed, and then irrigated heavily. 


fish in the stream, but he would be an 
idiotic mill owner who would permit such 
a public loss to interfere with his private 
vain ; and so he dumps the sawdust, kills 
the tish, puts his hands into his pockets, 
and asks the public: ‘‘ What are you 
voing to do about it ?” 


of sawdust, and prescribing penalties for 
the offense, but the offenders usually 
manage to ignore the law or evade it 
entirely. Thousands and thousands of 
streams which once harbored excellent 
food fish have been ruined by the saw- 
dust. In the last report of the New York 
(‘commissioners of Fisheries, it is stated 
that ‘‘ of all causes there is probably none 
that has exerted such an influence in ex- 
pelling both salmon and trout from our 
spring streams as the presence of saw- 
dust.” And the Commissioners go on to 
state that although there is a statue 
voverning this, it is practically useless 
because carelessly worded. 

The destruction of fish is not all that 
the sawdust must answeg for. It kills 
human beings. Waters polluted by de- 
caying sawdust spread malaria, and make 
miserable the lives of those who dwell on 
the banks of the plague-bearing stream. 
This is notably the case with the Raquette 
River, whose whole lower course is cursed 
with chills and fever; and Potsdam, 
where one of the State normal schools is 


located, has become a very undesirable. 


place of residence from this cause. 
When urged to burn, or in some other 


way dispose of, their sawdust, lumbermen | 


have objected that they could not afford 
the cost. There is hope that the perplex- 
ing problem of dealing with this nuisance 
may now be solved, for a process has been 
discovered by which the refuse sawdust 
may be made to yield a handsome profit. 
When dry it is carbonized in iron retorts, 
and in the process there is given off 
eighty per cent. of volatile products, 
the remaining twenty per cent. being 
vranulated charcoal, which can be used 
in making gunpowder, filters, lining re- 
frigerators, and as a disinfectant, and 
mixed with a little tar it could be pressed 
into bricks and used for fuel ; twenty-two 
of the eighty per cent. of the volatile 
product are in the form of fixed gases, 
which can be used for heating, lighting, 
etc.; forty-seven per cent. is pyrolig- 
enous acid, which is crude acetic acid, 
and after being purified and concentrated 


is used in white lead, color, print, and 


vinegar manufactorics. 

There remain ten per cent. of tar and 
one of wood alcohol. The tar has the 
same properties as coal tar, the almost 
endless uses of which, such as pitching 
roofs, lining water tanks, covering the 
bottoms of vessels, protecting iron from 
rusting, covering the wounds made in 
pruning trees, and in the form of benzole, 
naphtha, carbolic and sulphuric acids, and 
the whole splendid series of aniline dyes, 
constitute one of the chief glories of 
modern chemistry. The wood or me- 
thylic alcohol is used as a solvent for 
yums, in varnish making, in the manufact- 
ure of aniline colors. | 

The sawdust from yellow pine and 
other woods rich in resin yields also a 
considerable amount of turpentine, in the 
vathering of which so many trees are 
every year sacrificed. 

It is estimated that in sawing inch 
boards of pine, hemlock, etc., the one- 
fourth inch saw-kerf uses up one-fifth of 
the log. When lumber is sawed by the 
billion feet, one can easily see that the 
question of disposing of the sawdust in a 
way to yield a profit, instead of a first class 
nuisance, is a very important one.—{ Forest 
and Stream. : 


HOW RAISINS ARE PREPARED IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

The usual time for pruning raisin vines is 
in December and January. It may be done 
at any time after the leaves fall and before 
the buds start. A second or summer prun- 
ing is practiced by some. Removing too 


‘If a second irrigation can be avoided, the 
better: if not, there should be given the vines 


just enough water to ripen the fruit. When 
the berries take on a clear, white amber color, 
as they do ‘between the first and middle of 


The States have | the picking of the grapes is done by Chi- 


enacted laws forbidding this disposition | nese and Indians. 


September, they are at maturity. To make 
first-class raisins they must be fully ripe. 


Some pick by the day, 
The wages vary from 
Each picker cuts the 


Others by the tray. 


| $1.50 to per day. 


| fruit from two rows of vines as he proceeds. 


The bunches are placed upon trays—wooden 
—holding twenty pounds each and set at in- 
tervals between the rows. (reat care must 
_be taken not to destroy the bloom with the 
hands, as that detracts from the appearance 
of the raisins. Three trays, twenty pounds 
each, will, under ordinary conditions, make 
twenty pounds of raisins. The berries shrink 
about two-thirds in dryirg. With favora- 
le weather raisins will cure in about four- 
teen days: When showers fall, the trays 
are stacked one above another, with the 
sides well protected. In this position the 
fruit will stand a heavy rain without detri- 
ment. It has been learned that to incline 
the trays to the sun hastens the evaporation. 


When about half dry the fruit is turned in a 
body. This step requires dexterity. An 
| empty tray is inverted upon a full one. Four 


men then turn both trays simultaneously, the 
full tray becoming the empty one. 
Frequently, during the process of drying, 
the trays are left on the ground between the 
rows. Sometimes they are disposed in an 
open space for the full rays of the sun and 
the sweep of warm air. Mr. Backus arranges 
_his trays around the margin of his vineyard. 
_An early custom was to cure the grapes on 
the ground itself, turning the bunches by 
hand. Later they were laid upon paper, then 
| upon boards, then upon frames made of lath. 
| Trays are a very modern invention. 

The berries not being of uniform size, it 
will be readily understood that they cannot 
dry evenly. But before packing, the moist- 
ure must be equally diffused, the fragile stems 
must be made pliable, that the bunches be 
not broken in packing, and the aroma of the 
raisins must be developed. To accomplish 
this the trays are placed for a few days in 
sweat-boxes, several trays in each box. The 
fruit is then in fine condition for the ultimate 
step—packing. Before this is taken the rai- 
sins are assorted into classes, called ‘“ lay- 
ers,’’ ‘‘ London layers,’’ and “‘ loose Musca- 
tels.”’ From the last grade the Riverside 
Packing Company selects the small, seedless 
raisins, and classes them as ‘seedless Sul- 
tanas,’’ though grown on Muscat vines. Be. 
fore turning the trays some parties remove 
the clusters which will make London layers, 
and place them on separate trays, where they 


may dry uniformly. After the distribution 
into classes the raisins are weighed into par- 
cels of five pounds each. The packer puts 
these into a mold and places them ina 
lever press until they are suitably com- 
pact. Then he drops them, wrapped in fine 
white paper, into the box in which they are 
to go to market. Boxes are graded into 
sizes, holding two and a half, five, ten, and 
twenty pounds. Thelastare known as whole 
‘boxes. They contain four of the five-pound 
packages. Inthe smaller boxes the layers 
are separated by paper. 

California raisin-makers are learning that 
vines allowed to overbear produce an inferior 
quality of raisins. A larger size and higher 
flavor are obtained when they mature only a 
limited number of clusters. The man who 
took the premium at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia, a vineyardist of Malaga, 
does not permit his vines to exceed two pounds 
of grapes each. His best raisins sell for $5 
per box in Malaga. His $l grade is the 
quality so largely imported into the United 
States, and is said to be equal to the average 
California raisin. The inference is plain. 
Some fifty or sixty varieties of table grapes 
of large size and fine flavor are grown on 
this coast.—[Los Angeles (Cal.) Letter in 
Chicago Times. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, ete. Send 6 cents in stamps 
for catalogue of over 5,000 subjects, Mention this 
paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
333 Washington St., Boston, Mass, | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING. 


By Mrs. D. PowER. $1.00. 


During the appearance, the past two years, of 
these papersin Wide Awake, the Editors were he- 
sieved by letters from housekeepers, both old aud 
FOUN, asking for their publication in perinanent 

On the one hand, they have been declared by 
trained housewlves to he the most helpful and com- 
plete domestic literature; and on the other hand, 
menand women of letters have warmly praised their 
literary excellence. 

The publishers, therefore, confidently offer the 
volume to the publie as a standard» work upon 
practical domestic economy. 


A BOY'S WORKSHOP. 


Ry A Roy AND HIS FRIENDS. 


With an introduction by Henry Randall Waite, 


A fascinating little volume, full of practical ideas, 
for the benefit of bovs who are getting their first 
training in the use of tools. Its directions are ex- 
plicit and trustworthy, from the buying of the first 
hammer up to the construction of a cabinet. Its 
chapters are not wholly contined to carpentry, but 
give detailed instruction in other matters dear to the 
boyish heart, such as the making of bows and 
arrows, preserving “collections,” making anglers’ 
flies, &ec., &c. It will prove an admirable help in 
the direction of industrial training. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS : 
Work and Culture in the Household. 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


Two Volumes in one, lémo, illustrated, $1.00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 

LIPPINCOTT’S 
SCIENCE SERIES. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ASTRONOMY. 


By Prof. Isaac SHarpLeEss and Prof. G. M. 
Pairs. Profusely Illustrated. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Prof. IsAAc SHARPLEss and Prof. G. M. 
authors of Astronomy,” ete. With 


Numerous Illustrations. A KEY to this work 
bas been prepared for the use of teachers. 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


By Prof. Greene, M.D., Editor and 


of Wurtz’s “Chemistry.”” Fully 
ustrated., 

COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 
Physiology, and Hygiene. By Prof. Jomn C. 


CuTTeR, B.S., M.D. With 140 illustrations, 

This work is nearly ready. 

All are bound uniform in style, 12mo, half 
toun, cloth sides. 

For terms, for examination and introduction, 
address, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
OR 
T. W. GILSON. 87 Franklin Street, Boston. 
E. H. ELY, Iowa City, Iowa. 
M. V. CALVIN, Augusta, Ga. 
B. K. BENSON, Austin, Texas. 


JUST OUT! 
The Star Chorus Book 


FOR 
Conventions, Choirs, and Musical Societies. 
By W. vo. PERAINS. 
Price, $1; Per Doz., $9. 


THE Cuorvs Book is one that a choir or 
society in want of good Sacred and Secular 
Choruses will eagerly adopt, as the selections 
are of the very best’ 168 pages, large Octavo 
size, 36 Choruses, about half Secular, half Sacred. 
Organ or Piano accompaniments. For Mixed 
V vices. 

Among the Sacred pieces will be found 
Haydn's ** Glorious is the King,’ Mendelssobn’s 
waited for the Lord,”’ Handel’s ** Hallelujah,”’ 
and Rossini’s When Thou comest.”’ - 

Among the Secular Choruses are Benedict's 
Stewart's ‘Bells of St. Michael's,” 
Verdi's ‘Storm King,’ and Hatton's Stars of 
the Summer Night.” 


THREE NEW MUSIC BOOKS, . 


Choral Worship. or $9 perdozen.) By 
L. O. Emerson. For Choirs, Singing Classes, 
and Conventions. 

Song Worship. (35 cts. or $3.60 per dozen.) 
By L. O. Emerson and W. F. Sherwin. For 
Sunday-Schools. 

The Model Singer. (70 ets., or 36 per dozen.) 
a W. O. Perkins and D. B. Towner. For 
Singing Classes and Conventions. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Revised Edit on of American Progress. A standard 
work. Illustrated. 5650 Also, The Life 


pp., $2.0. 
and Times of (OR) Cleveland and Hendricks. By 
T. Willson, Editorial Staff N. Y. World. 548 pp. 


THE CENTURY 
For September. 


LEADING FEATURES. 

A TRICYCLYE: TOUR IN ENG 
LAND. Fully illustrated by Joseph Pennell 
A record of atrieycle journey from Coventry 
to Chester, throuch some of the = § finest 
scenery in England. 

TWO CAPITALSHORT STORIES 
—Pancha: a Story of Monterey, by; 
Thomas A. Janvier. with frontispiece anc 
other illustrations ty Mary Hallock Foote 
a romantic story of Mexican life : and The 
Brief Embarrassment of Mr. Iverson 
Bloant, a Souther: dialect story, by Rich 
ard M. Johnston, aut hor of the “Dukesbrough 
Tales.’’ This number also contzins further 
chapters of novels by Henry James, Geo. W. 
Cable, and H. H. Boyesen. 

DR. DORNEL AND THE NEW 
THEOLOGY. A valuable contribution 
to the religious literature of the day, by 
tev. Newman Smyth, D.D. ; 


THE NEW ASTRONOMY. Spots 
on the sun. By Professor 8. P. Langley 
with over twenty-five illustrations, many of 


them by the author. The tirst of a series of 
illustrated articles -ummarizing in graphic 
and untechnical lans:uxve the most interest 
ing of recent astrop: mical discoveries. 

OTHER PAPERS include: “On the 
Track of Ulyssex,’’ by W. J. Stillman, fully 
illustrated by Harry Fenn. Lewends-of the 
Passamaquoddy Indians,’ by Charles G. Le 
land, with drawings on birch bark by a Quadi 
Indian. ‘‘Emile Littr’,’’ the great French 
lexicographer, with full-page portrait. ‘“‘ The 
Foreign Elements in our Population,’’ by 
Edgar Chamberlin. The Rescue of Cuinese 
Gordon,’’ with map, by R. E. Colston, lately 
of the Egyptian army. Poetry, Topics ot 
the Time, Open Letters, ete. 

Price 35 cents ; $4 a year. Sold every where 

THE Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


NOW READY, 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


—OF 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


BY PENDLETON KING 
with uew portrait on steel and engray ings of 
the City Hallin Buffalo and the Capitol in 
Albany. 

l6mo, cloth extra, $1. Campaign Edition, 
paper covers, 30 cents. 

G. P. PUTNAM's SO\s, 
27 and 29 West 23d St... New York. 


The Best Book Extaut 
For Camp-Meetings, Assemblies, Devo- 
tional Meetings of every char- 


acter, as well as tor 
Churches, 


OSPEL HYMNS 
CONSOLIDATED 


Contains 426 of the choicest Sacred Songs for 
Religious Meetings. 


BY MAIL. EXPREs». 
Music edition, Board Covers, 85 cts. 75 cts 
Words only, Board Covers, 22 cis. ; 20 cts 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago, 


Chautauqua Periodicals. 
Chantangua Assembly DAILY HERALD, 


An eight © paper printed on a steam power 
press on the Assembly grounds at Chautauqua, 
every morning during the meeting in Angust: 19 
numbers in the volume, containing stenographic 
reports of more than 70 lectures on Science, Phil- 
osophy, Religion and Practica! Questions, besides re- 
porting lecturea, TT debates and class-room 
drills. AN INVALUABLE OOLLECTION. 
The first number will appear Saturday, Aug. 2. 

Subscription price - - - - - - $10 
In clubs of fiveormoreatonetime -_ - 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Lite and Scientific circle, contain- 
ing one-half of the Required Reading of the course 
with the special departments of Circles, 
uestions and Answers on the Books in the course, 
. L. 8. C. Work and Notes on the Required Read. 


ings. 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT of great merit, furnishing 
articles from the foremost writers of the country. 


Subscription Price - - - - $1.50 
Vol. IV will begin with the October number. 


THE YOUTHS’ C. lL. S.C. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
A Daily Paper for the yee folks, to be issued ai 


Subscription Price 
In clubs of five or more - + - 

COMBINATION OFFER. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN and ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD - $2.26 


The Chau Assembly Daily Herald, aad Youths’ 
$2. 


Illust’d, #2 Fach outfit We. To Agents only, book | 


B. Treat, Pub, New York. CLE, V KLAND 


Address Dr. T. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa 
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_THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


__ Vol. 30, No. 8. 


THOUGHTS AT SUNRISE. 


HE summer night is waning, and the morn 
Breaks over steaming streams and silent fields, 
With dim, far voices of the early dawn. 
God and his world are now at peace; this calm, 
Even now, might deepen to eternity. 
Oh, break it not! oh, stain it not! O God, 
Stay thou that rising sun, nor let him rise 
Once more upon the weary sin and strife, 
And cries that curse him through the burning blue ! 
Come hither, O ye sons of men! and kneel— 
Pray to a God ye never prayed to yet, 
Who in his wide and wistful tenderness © 
Maketh each day the self-same dawn that broke 
On Eden; that, remembering what ye were, 
The Dawn’s sweet innocence might call ye back— 
Anawful, mute appeal to turn again. 
Nay, but he suffers in that Heaven of heavens. 
About him are the deeps, Space, with her sounds, 
The Heaven, with all her dreams of star and sun, 
The singing of a thousand worlds ; to him, 
Serene, immortal beings bow them low. 
All these are perfect, yet he hears afar, 
in that dim, little planet that he loves, 
Man jarring ever on his harmonies. 
Aye, yearning in his cold and perfect worlds 
For man who might have sympathy with him, 
Move with conceptions vast and burning thoughts 
From beauty unto beauty, peopling worlds, 
He grieves, though not the less a God for grief. 
Man is all out of tune with his design, 
Who might have shared in that first splendid thought, 
Conception striving with an utter space, 
Sound with eternal! still that knew her not, 
And light with the vague dark, till at the last 
He struck his vast conception into bounds. 
Still makes he for mankind the innocent dawn, 
Noon, twilight, and the night, that makes the heart 
Break into singing at her shining stars. 
Yet is man but a trembling worshiper, 
Who heeds not that world-cry from Calvary— 
A God appealing to the love of man, 
Laying aside all terror and all power— 
That should have echoed in him, made the world 
One fearless Heaven, without a thought of Hell, — 
Man, who can learn not through defeat and death 
Sorrow’s last gift, a sympathy with God. 
—(Spectator. 


A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S PLAN 
OF HIS SCHOOL CAMPAIGN. 


{A friend who has watched with interest the discussions 
in The Christian Union of various subjects relating to pub- 
lic school work and administration, sends us the following 
article for publication, as evidence that moral education is 
seriously considered by those who manage our public 
schools. The article is an abstract of a paper prepared for 
a teachers’ meeting to be held in the West on the Saturday 
preceding the opening of the Fall term. We think it well 
deserves a wider circulation and a larger audience, and are 
glad to give it tothe teachers among our readers. Witb 
other readers it willin some measure counteract the im- 
pression that public school teachers ail neglect the moral 
education of their pupils. In fact, many of our teachers are 
far better than the system under which they work.—Ebs. 

T is no bit of idle sentiment for me to say to you that 

school life is decidedly real and earnest. 'Theschool- 
room is no place for idlers and triflers. Only those 
should engage in the sacred and paramount calling 
of teacher who sympathize with child life amd struggles ; 
whose ideas of the significance of life, the value of 
time, the brevity of opportunity, burden them with 
the sense of responsibility and obligation they are under 
to those who are to be profited by their instruction and 
influence, by their character. Some issues of vital im- 
portance to private character and public welfare, flow- 
ing from your high office, not so frequently mentioned 
nor so seriously considered as they should be, I urge 
upon your careful attention and earnest heed. To you 
will come this year pupils who for the first time pass 
beyond the realms of the family circle, and enter a life 
fraught with new experiences, new temptations, and 
new dangers. Innocent, loving, clinging girls and boys 
leave the trembling and apprehensive mother, who kisses 
her baby good-by in the morning, to welcome at night 
the full-fledged school-girl or school-boy. 

The doctrine in loco parentis, as applied to teachers, 
means, a8 I take it, having watched this matter closely, 
and talked with parents, and having once known pa- 
rental solicitude for a child’s well-being, that you should 
glance backward some years to your first day in school. 
You are to think of your own fond mother’s tearful con- 
cern as she felt that henceforth another must share with 
her the hitherto unshared function of teacher and guide. 
Think you she felt no uneasiness as to your teacher’s 
fitness, skill, worthiness for the work delegated to her in 
your instruction? You are to think of your timidity, 
your awe of the teacher, the strangeness of the new life. 
You are to think—my heart sickens at the thought—or 
the frightful words of the coarse boy, of the poisonous 
words of the impure girl, Think of these things, dear 


teachers, and on the next Monday morning greet these 
little strangers with an interest and cordiality you never 
before manifested. 

There will come to you this year pupils who will learn 
their first and, perhaps, only lessons of industry, truth- 
fulness, honor, good manners, and good morals. Pupils 
will come who will spend with you their last school 
months. What you fail to give them they may never 
get. You and I know little, save in a very distant and 
general way, of the home life and daily associations of 
many of our pupils. Do you ever stop to think in how 
many important ways you can and should be a teacher 
to these ? A teacher not alone of books, but of life and 
for life ; a teacher of kindness, industry, integrity, and 
moral excellence. The glory of our free American in- 
stitutions is that from the humblest abode may spring 
the highest ruler. Do you realize how closely may be 
allied your life and influence to such manifestations of 
power and greatness? Every position of honor and 
trust is accessible to these dirty, ragged, uncouth boys. 
Positions of influence and refinement await some of the 
careworn, poverty-stricken girls. Crime and vice and 
misery seem the inevitable destiny of such. But among 
all these there are, how I cannot tell, some strong 
natures which you and I may re-enforce in their native 
strength. Could we but lift the veil of futurity, and 
read destiny, to our unutterable surprise we would see 
many noble lives that, having passed through these fiery 
furnaces, stand forth in exalted manhood aud woman- 
hood without even the smell of fire upon their garments. 

No mystery equals the evolution of human charac- 
ter. I beg you remember this as you come in and go 
out before these children of distress and squalor. Lend 
you to them the inspiration of your own exalted 
character and spirit, the encouragement of your helpful 
words of cheer, and the offices of your helping hand. 

‘‘ Though you have time 
But for asingle line, be that sublime.’’ 

To you will come this year children whose lives have 
been chilled or soured by unkindness and mistreatment ; 
stranyers to human kindness, sympathy, and sunshine ; 
starving for love and appreciation ; saddened prema- 
turely by the trials of life. Some of these, thus goaded, 
will be sullen, morbid, devoid of self-respect and pur- 
pose. Are they notatrial? Have you not here a soi- 
emn duty, a difficult task? Appeal to your highest 
motives, to your best judgment, to your swiftest thought, 
to your keenest sympathy ; invoke to your aid these 
godlike qualities of a strong, pure nature—no more 
potent prayer to Divinity can avail you—that you may 
reinvest such with purpose, interest, and appreciation. 

This leads me to remark, touching all pupils, that we 
must do twoimportant things for our boys and girls. 
First, we must recognize the possibilities in them. 
Second, we must awaken, stimulate, and direct their 
powers. Mark you, I said possibilities, not probabili- 
ties; for if we considered the latter, our work often 
would dishearten us. We work in a measure for 
humanity in the broad sense, and know not what re- 
sults may flow from our well-directed efforts. Noble 
manhood and womanhood all about us, having emerged 
from obscurity, show us our capabilities. We must not 
think that but oneinten, or a hundred, will lead respect- 
able and useful lives, and thus soothe our consciences 
to feeble exertions, but consider that all may possibly 
result as they should. Think of what each may be, not 
what, in all humancalculation and probability, he will 
be. Garfield said: ‘‘l owe a boy a salute, for I know 
not what possibilities may be buttoned up under his 
ragged coat.” ‘The true school is a footing for a lad- 
der more significant than the one in Jacob’s vision at 
Bethel, for he saw angels ascending and descending, 
while our ladder is for human spirits to ascend. Its 
upper extremity is lost in the clouds of eternity. You 
are to awaken the ambition to climb, to place the un- 
steady feet upon the lower rounds, to fix the gaze upon 
the true goal of human effort, and to bid them god- 
speed in their glorious ascent. 

To this end I say that your moral influence in the 
schoolroom is paramount to all else ; that your character 
imparts the most significant tuition of which you are 
capable. Not what you say, not set lectures on 
morals; but what you are: a spirit that loves and 
seeks ‘‘ the true, the beautiful, the good,” that seeks the 
uplifting of less mature and perfect lives to your own 
plane—this is the potential power whichin your sphere 
is little less than omnipotent. 

. ‘‘ A noble life is the best of creeds, 


And he shall wear a royal crown 
Who gives men a lift when they are down ’’— 


in the feebleness of childhood. 

There are multitudes of teachers, who teach books 
well, who, by exacting drill, pack and-.cram the mind 
with valuable knowledge, who train pupils to observe 
and judge, yet who never enter this realm of the child’s 
inner life; who never evolve within the child a domi- 
nant force which brings mastery despite the lack of op- 
portunity, which, if not vitalized, results in failure or in 


| moderate success, whatever his studies and the length of 


his tuition ; who never lift up the spirit—I mean by spirit 
that mental quality that discerns duty and responsibil. 
ity. This is the supreme function of your office as a 
teacher. ‘‘ Though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and have 
not charity, I am nothing.” For charity substitute 
love—that supreme and hallowed love of self that seeks 
our own highest good and that of others, with all the 
righteous motives and activities that root therein—and 
you have a wise application of Scripture. Let me re. 
mind you that the greatest of all Teachers said: ‘I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto myself.” So the 
true teacher, following humbly in His footsteps, can 
have no higher eulogy nor desire a higher mission than 
to draw weaker and tenderer lives up to her vantage. 
ground of pure motives and inspiring deeds. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


HE vacation schools in Boston, which have been 
for two years experimental, bid fair to become 
permanent. 

The six that are in session this season are entirely in. 
dependent of each other, and are supported singly ; one 
by James Freeman Clarke’s and Edward Everett Hale’s 
churches, one by a party of ladies and gentlemen con- 
nected with the Associated Charities, and the others by 
individuals. The regularity in attendance and the work 
done evinces the usefulness of the enterprise. 

One of the most interesting of these schools is the one 
held in the Starr King schoolhouse on Tennyson Street, 
supported by Mrs. Hemmenway. It is distinctly for 
girls, and has 125 names emrolled, and an average 
attendance of 113. The aim is to supplement the regular 
school with an at least elementary technical training. 
There are three divisions, according to age, and the 
three hours-are spent in acquiring a knowledge of use- 
ful, ornamental, and practical work. There is the little 
housekeepers’ class, the kitchen-garden class, a class in 
modeling clay, a class in knitting, a class in art needle 
work, classes in colorand in weaving, also gymnastics 
and carpentry. 


CHANGING OF THE DIALS. 


= that the question of standard time seems definitely 
settled, despite the defection of Louisville, the atten: 
tion of railroad men and scientists, the two classes most 
concerned in the above reform, is turned toward the question 
of dial reform. Instead of our twodivisions of twelve hours 
apiece, which now make up the day and night of twenty- 
four hours, the advisability of numbering the hours con- 
secutively from one to twenty-four is being discussed. 
Already in many jewelers’ windows may be seen watchb-faces 
provided with a double ring of figures, the inner one of 
which shows the figures 13 to 24. - Though to some extent 
this meets the primary objection to the change of hours, 
namely, that the twelve-hour watch movements would be 
rendered useless, it does not altogether work simply and sat- 
isfactorily. Another system has been invented by Dr. Whit- 
ney, @ Philadelphia enthusiast. This needs a complete dis- 
tribution of the figures on the dial, and in this particular 
only is bettered by the form above described, which can bo 
adapted to any existing watch-face. According to the new 
method the figures from 1 to 24 are arranged as it were upon 
an endless band which crosses on itself so that the figures 6 
and 18 are incontact. Thus it will be seen that there is an 
outer rim with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, and an inner rim with the figures 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11,12. The 13o0f the inner rim is under the 1 
of the outer rim, and the other numbers follow in the order 
given. Startingour twenty-four hours at midnight, one can 
use up half the outer rim until the morning hour of the 
workaday world is reached. At six e’clock one can shift 
to the inner rim and use this throughout the day until the 
approach of dusk warns us that we have changed again on 
the outer rim, which is accordingly used until midnight, It 
may be remarked that the day would have to begin at mid- 
night instead of, in astronomical fashion, at midday. Were 
this not the case it would be one day of the month in the 
morning and the next day in the afternoon. 
This plan of arranging the dial has secured the warm 
commendation of Sanford Fleming, who was one of the chief 
movers in the introduction of the standard time system. 
There seems but little doubt that at the international con- 
vention shortly to be held the subject will receive full dis- 
cussion, and it is hoped that the railroad companies will 
make the first move by adopting it on their time-tables, 
thus doing away with the necessity of the awkward and 
puzzling ‘“‘a.m.”’ and ‘‘p.m.”* It has been suggested by 
the inventor of the above-described dial that to satisfy the 
consetvative-minded ones who would still cling to the sys- 
tem of their forefathers and would affect to be puzzled by 
the new notation, the following plan should be adopted. 
A foot-note might be printed at the bottom of each page of 
the timetable: Note: For p.m. jhours, read 12 less. 
Thus a time-table would read: ‘‘ Trains arrive: From Pitts- 
burg, 6:10, 11:20, 19:30, and 22:20 daily. From Washington 
and Baltimore: 6:30, 6:40, 13:20, 15:40, 15:50, 17:80, 21:20, 


22:20, and 22:85. (Read 12 less for p.m. hours.)’’—[N. 
Tribune. 

—‘‘The Commons, faithful to their system, remained 
in a wise and masterly inactivity.” | 

Disciplined inaction,” 
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TREASURES IN A MEMORIAL HALL. 


The antiquarians of the country have for 
many years been gathering Indian relics, with 
memorials, ancient furniture, and everything 
having a taint of age about it, and the quaint 
treasures have been safely stowed away in 
the Deerfield Memorial Hall, which is conse- 
quently becoming more valuable and is 
visited by large numbers yearly. This treas- 
ure-house is replete with everything which 
tends to illustrate the American life of by- 
gone years, and more particularly of the 
Indian race. It has been left for a woman, 
however, to cross the seas and transfer into 
this section a picture of English and Scotch 
life in all itsancient richness. This has been 
done in an unostentatious manner by Mrs. 
G. T. C. Holden, who for years has been 


earnestly engaged in tracing the lineage of | 


her own family, and incidentally has come 
into possession of many historical relics, 
which have been so arranged in a large room 
in the Mansion House as to make the visitor 
feel that he is walking in the halls of the an- 
cient kings. Mrs. Holden is a descendant 
of James Mosman, who was goldsmith to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and was hanged and 
quartered in 1569 for defending one of the 
castles in Scotland. Her people came to this 
country in 1667, and in searching for the 
family records Mrs. Holden has found four- 
teen generations. Two heirlooms recently 
received are of great value. One is an an- 
tique clock of the tall-case pattern, supposed 
to have been made about 1515. This was 
found by @ friend in Holland, and its beau- 
ties had been covered for years by a heavy 
coating of wax. When this was removed it 
was found to bea beautiful work of art, of 
inlaid designs upon the face and sides. On 
the front, in this rich inlaid work of differ- 
ent woods, is the coat of arms of the Moss- 
man family, with the hand holding a closed 
‘book, while only a few years later the in- 
signia was changed so that the hand held an 
open book, bespeaking education. When the 
clock was found there were in the back two 
boards, on which was found painted a por- 
trait of Queen Mary. The painting is onoak, 
and has two bullet-holes and a number of 
blood-stains. In this same room is an oil 
painting 430 years old, depicting the baptism 
of Jesus. There are also several chairs curi- 
ously wrought, dating back in age more than 
200 years; a silver plate of 1693, and scores 
of relics of Scottish life hundreds of years 
ago. Here, too, area bed and a bedstead 
with rich canopy, made by Mrs. Holden, and 
supposed to exactly represent the bed of 
Mary, while there is a quaint lounge dating 
back 150 years. The same room also con- 
tains an ecclesiastical antiquity in a well ar- 
ranged oratory.—[Greenfield (Mass.) Letter 
to the Springfield Republican. 


A LESSON IN BAKING. 


The baker’s old-fashioned method of test- 
ing the temperature of his oven is instructive. 
He throws flour on the floor. If it blackens 
without taking fire, the heat is considered suf- 
ficient. It might be supposed that this istoo 
high a temperature, as the object is to cook 
the flour, not to burnit. But we must re- 
member that the flour which has been pre- 
pared for baking is mixed with water, and 
the evaporation of the water will inaterially 
lower the temperature of the dough itself. 
Besides this, we must bear in mind that 
another object is to be attained. A hard 
shell or crust has to be formed, which will 
so encase and support the lump of dough as 
to prevent it from subsiding when the fur- 
ther evolution of carbonic acid gas shall 
cease, which will be the case some time be- 
fore the cooking of the mass is completed. 
it will happen when the temperature reaches 
the point at which the yeast-cells can no 
longer germinate, which temperature is con- 
siderably below the boiling-point of water. 
In spite of this high outside temperature, 
that of the inner part of the loaf is kept 
down a little above 212 degrees by the evap- 
oration of the water contained in the bread ; 
the escape of this vapor and the expansion 
of the carbonic acid bubbles by heat increas- 
ing the porosity of the loaf. 

The outside being heated considerably 
above the temperature of the inner part, this 
variation produces the differences between 
the crust and the crumb. The action of the 
high temperature in directly converting some 
of the starch into dextrin will be understood 
from what I have already stated, and also 
the partial conversion of this dextrin into 
caramel, which was described in Nos. 13 and 
14 of this series. Thus we have in the crust 
an excess of dextrin as compared with the 


age law will be repealed. 


a crust of uniform pale yellowish color, the 
conversion of the dextrin into caramel has 
barely commenced, and the gummy character 
of the dextrin coating is well displayed. 
Some such bread, especially the long staves 
of life commonin France, appear as though 
they had been varnished, and their crust is 
partially soluble in water. 

This explains the apparent paradox that 
hard crust or dry toast is more easily di- 
gested than the soft crumb of bread; the 
cookery of the crumb not having been car- 
ried beyond the mere hydration of the 
gluten and the starch, and such degree of 
dextrin formation as was due to the action 
of the diastase of the grain during the pre- 
liminary of ‘‘rising.’’—[Popular Science 
Monthly. 


F INANCIAL. 


The season of the year—midsummer— 
is hardly the time to look for any dis- 
tinct tendency in trade. It is proverbially 
a season of quietude; and this year is 
no exception. In August, business men 
and business interests are always waiting 
for a hint of the probabilities for the 
autumn. The fact that coal is low, that 
iron is low, that domestic goods are low, 
this year, is rather in favor of a good 
autumn trade than against it. People 
will buy if they have money, and the great 
masses get money by working for it, and 
work is plenty if nature has been bounti- 
ful and kind in the bestowment of her 
gifts. We must always first go back 
to the foundation of all national wealth— 
the products of the soil. Given plenty 
to eat and resources for distributing this 
plenty, and we need never fear about the 
general result that will flow from this, | ¢¢ 
provided a nation is at peace, and has a 
sound condition of finances. We are con- 
stantly led, now, to consider this crop 
question. Never was it more distinctly 
the pivot on which Fortune’s wheel 
turns than now, for the reason that our 
means of transportation are so adequate 
and our field of cultivation so immense and 
prolific, that a great crop means, with us, 
a vast distribution, and corresponding re- 
turns. We havea market for our surplus, 
so that if this year we raise wheat and 
cotton crops that will let us send abroad 


bales of cotton, and we make corresponding 
shipments of other products, prosperity is 
assured. All our internal commerce will 
hinge on these conditions. We can say, 
with unmistakable confidence, that these 
conditions bid fair to be ours, this year, 
beyond any previous year in our history. 
The only drawback is the abnormal con- 
dition of our coinage law, of which we 
wrote last week ; and this bad feature may 
be offset by abundant shipments of gold 
from the other side. We have already 
commenced to draw this; the arrival 
during the week past was $1,200,000. Ex- 
change tends to favor the continuance of 
this movement, and soon bills will be 
made in anticipation of cotton shipments, 
which, in view of our diminishing impor- 
tations, will undoubtedly force an influx 
of gold. 

The Government has postponed an en- 
forcement of settlement in part silver, in 
its exchanges with the New York Bank 
Clearing-House, until its needs may prove 
urgent; but will, as a substitute, arrange 
to settle balances, for the present, partly 
in greenbacks. This holds the silver 
question temporarily in abeyance, with 
the hope still alive that at the winter 
session of Congress the foolish silver coin- 


The sensational feature of the week on 
Wall Street was the failure of the Wall 
Street Bank, a small institution, which 
could hardly exert any influence, owing to 
its insignificance. The failure was caused 
by the dishonesty of itscashier. Thestock 
and bond markets ciose at prices general- 
ly better than those of a week ago, with a 


decided demand for fair and good bonds. 

The bank statement is as follows : 

$1,089,700 
698.200 


tenders, increase...... 825,200 
Deposits, increase...........- 526,800 
Reserve, increase.......-...-- 1,391,700 


Money is more of a drug than during the 
revious week, at one to two per cent. 
he bank surplus reserve is now up to 
$32,500,000, about ; the banks hold $75,- 


tity of caramel. In lightly baked bread, with 


200,000,000 bushels of wheat and 4,000,000 | C. A. HAND 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New JaAnNvaRy 2th, 1884. 

The Trustees, in Gonformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1883: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
1883, to 3lst December, 
whens $4,168,953 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1884 


Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,708,185 63 


uary, mber, 

Losses paid d the 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
City, and other 


Real Estate and Clatme due the 

Company, estimated at............ 
Premium Notes & Bills 

Cash in Bank 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cor. 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 

r Tuesday, the Firth day of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue oi 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, representatives, on and 
after Tu soos fth of February next, from 
which interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the inne 6 of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, fo: 
the i ending Bist December, 1883, for which 

ficates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of May next. : 
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By order of the Board 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
- 
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LO THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
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JOHN L. RIKE 

N. DENTON SM 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 
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A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, frea. to 


J. & R. LAMB, 
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RANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
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& Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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and other bells; also Chimes and 
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our New Factory 
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FERRIS PATENT 


PERFECT FITTING 
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Infants to Adulte. 
Ask dealers for them. 

Take none other. 
FERRIS BROS., Mfrs... 81 White Street. V. 


Fast Potato Diggin 


THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 
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, 2,000 articles, 100 illustrations, for 2Vc. —OX- 
FORD TEACHER’S BIBLES, every way complete, 
88e. All postpaid. address, DAVID C. K, 
Publisher, 13 & 15 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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SITTING BULL AND HIS FAMILY. 


Sitting Bull doesn’t know where he was 
born,orwhen. Heis about forty-seven years 
old, and, being a Teeton, was probably born 
in Central or Southern Dakota. Four Bears, 
his uncle, says the place was near old Fort 
George, on Willow Creek, near the mouth of 
the Cheyenne, on the west side of the Mis- 
souri River. His father was a rich chief, 
Jumping Bull, At ten years of age the In- 
dian lad was famous as a hunter, his favorite 
game being buffalo calves. His father had 
hundreds of pretty white, gray, and roan 
ponies, and the boy never wanted for a horse. 
He killed more young buffaloes than any of 
his mates, and won popularity by laying his 
game at the lodges of poorer Indians who 
were unlucky in the chase. At fourteen he 
killed an enemy ; his name before had been 
Sacred (or wonderful) Standshot. When he 
had killed his man, and could boast a scalp, 
his name was changed to Sitting Bull, though 
why the old man doesn’t know. 

He has two wives, Was-Seen-by-the- Nation 
and the (One-that-had-Four-Robes. A third 
wife is dead. His children are all bright, 
handsome boys and girls, nine in number; 
one, a young man about eighteen, is in a 
Catholic school near Chicago. Sitting Bull 
himself is not a Catholic, as reported, nor is 
it likely that a man of his strength of mind 
will ever renounce the mysteries of his own 
savage religion, in which for s0 many years 
he has been a powerful high priest. One little 
boy, six years old, bright as adollar and with 
eyes that fairly snap like whips, was with him 
at Buford when he surrendered. At the 
formal pow-wow the chief put his heavy rifle 
in the little fellow’s hands and ordered him 
to give it to Major Brotherton, saying: ‘1 
surrender this rifle to you through my son, 
whom I now desire to teach in this way that 
he has become a friend of the whites. I 
wish him to live as the whites do and be 
taught in their schools. wish to be remem- 
bered as the last man of my tribe who gave 
up his rifle. This boy has now given it to 
you, and he wants to know how he is going 
to make a living.’’ Happily, Sitting Bull’s 
anxiety for his children is being grandly met 
in the work of the Carlisle and Hampton 
schools and the gradually enlarging schools 
and academies planted by the missionaries 
throughout Dakota and the West. 

Sitting Bull is atypical Indian. He is wide 
between the cheek bones, which are more 
than ordinarily prominent. His chin is sharp 
and long, and hls mouth and dark eyes be- 
token great firmness of character. His dress 
is like that of any other half-civilized red 
man. He affects little silly ornaments that 
make his grim dignity very laughable. His 
voice is a deep, gruff base. He shuffles along 
as he walks, stepping on the outer edge of 
the left foot, which was badly wounded years 
ago. The old man will live a good many 
years if smoking does not use himup. He 
got his first glimpse of civilization last win- 
ter, coming to St. Paul with Agent McLaugb- 
lin. The thing that struck him most forcibly 
in his travels was the ballet which he saw at 
oue of the theaters. Thisis not remarkable, 
as Indian women are never known to display 
their bodily charms as do the females of a 
superior race. This indecency, however, 
Sitting Bull looks upon as one of the supreme 
evidences of our greater civilization. Major 
McLaughlin says he would talk of nothing 
else on the way home. His great ambition 
in life now is to get a white wife. He says 
he would give two ponies for a ballet girl.— 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS IN NORWAY. 


To the effeminate epicure, whose first 
inquiry concerning any suggested excursion 
refers to the hc~.:] accommodation, Norway is 
still an inacce ‘ble country, and all who 
know and en?’ ** are unanimous in hoping 
that it i.aiy«-..« remain so, as it probably 
will; for excepting at Christiana, Tron- 
dhjem, Bergen, and two or three more cities, 
there are ro hotels at all as understood by 
tourists who are dependent on waiter, 
chambermaid, and boots. The cringing host, 
the bowing waiter, and the dodging polyglot 
valet de place are unknown, and their absence 
is deliciously refreshing toall who are strong 
enough to breathe the bracing moral atmos- 
phere resulting from the social condition of 
@ country that has never been subject to 
feudal institutions, and the inhabitants of 
which are curiously ignorant of the meaning 
of ‘social status ;’’ where servants shake 
hands with their masters and masters bow to 
their servants. An amusing illustration of 
this occurred during my last trip on the 
arctic boat, An English gentleman in the 


tea business—wholesale, of course—took me 


into his confidence and complained of the ex- 
treme familiarity of ‘‘these people,’’ the 
steward having shaken hands with him when 
he entered the saloon inthe morning. He 
was very indignant when I suggested the 
possibility of the steward regarding the pas- 
sengers as his guests and himself as their 
equal or thereabout. Among our fellow 
passengers was the Duke of Roxburgh, 
spending his seventeenth summer in arctic 
Norway. When the Duke was leaving our 
vessel to transship on the little Lofoden 
omnibus packet, 1 directed the attention of 
the tea merchant to his proceeding:'. All the 
crew, who were old friends, shook hands 
with him, the engineer and stoker coming on 
deck and wiping their fingers on cotton 
waste as a preliminary to the hearty farewell 
greeting. The tea dealer was speechless.— 
Belgravia. 


THE YOUNG PARSON'S RETORT. 


Bishop Wilmer, Protestant Episcopal, of 
Alabama, is one of the readiest men with re- 
tort to be found in the States. His first 
parish was in Virginia. At a certain com- 
pany, where all the gentlemen of the neigh- 
borhood were, the young clergyman was 
present. There was also present a man 
noted for his infidelity as to Christianity, 
and for the roughness of his manners and 
speech to those by whom it was professed. 
This skeptic soon began to talk at the 
youthful parson, who prudently made no 
reply. The enemy became more aggressive, 
and, addressing him directly, said : 

*“Mr. Wilmer, you don’t seem to like to 
talk about religion and the Bible.”’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ he replied: ‘‘I do like to talk 
about it to people who are earnest and 
respectful in their treatment of it.’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ rejoined the assailant, “if you 
will answer me one question I will let you 
off.’’ 

Mr. Wilmer said: ‘‘Sir, I do not know 
that I care to be let off from anything, but 
ask me the question, and if it is a proper 
question, and if I know the answer, I will 
give it to you.”’ 

** Well, sir, I have asked all the preachers 
I have ever seen, and none of them could 
tell me, and now I ask you, What became 
of the body of Moses when the devil and the 
archangel had a contest over it ?”’ 

It was a trying question for the young 
theologian, and a trying occasion, for the 
assembled company all silently awaited his 
reply. He quickly arose from his chair, 
walked across the room, stood directly in 
front of his antagonist, and said, firmly and 
respectfully: ‘‘Sir, that question does not 
concern you in the least.”’ 

‘* Why not, sir ?’’ 

‘* Because it is perfectly certain that no 
archangel will ever have any contest with 
the devil over your body.”’ 

The infidel confessed himself whipped, 
and, joining in the laugh at his own ex- 
pense, said he would bet $500 on his parson 
against any other preacher in the country.— 
[Cincinnati Enquirer. 


ONE OF GOVERNOR CURTIN’S 
STORIES. 


Governor Curtin now is a very good story- 
teller. Down in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee room at Washington, the other day, he 
was giving a few sketches of old-time life to 
an appreciative group of silver grays. 
Among others, this of one of his first law 
cases : ‘‘ It was in the old times of contract 
prison labor in Pennsylvania,’’ he said, 
‘‘when the convicts in the county jail were 
let out at auction to the neighboring farmers 
to work during the harvest season. Very 
little watch was kept over them, but such 
was the reverence for the law and the quality 
of the jailer’s board that few of them ever 
attempted toescape. One of them surprised 
me by coming into my office one morning 
while I was sweeping out. I wasn’t proud 
in those days. He wanted meto get him out 
of jail on a habeas corpus. What reason do 
you suppose he gave? ‘I was working out 
at Mr. Walkinshaw’s ye-terday, your honor,’ 
he said, ‘and we had a big jag of hay down. 
When the horn blew in the evening it looked 
for rain, and I stayed an hour or two to help 
get the hay under cover. I got in a bit after 
dark, and, would you believe it, that hard- 
hearted beast of a jailer had locked me out. 
I had to sleep in the street, and I have the 
rheumatism in my bones, and I’ll stop no 
more with a man that uses methat way. I 
want you to get me out.’’’—[Pittsburg Tele- 
graph. 
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Mr. Joseph R. Folsom, until this month a 
member of the firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
will hereafter be associated with the publish- 
ers of the ‘‘ American Agriculturalist’’ in 
advancing the interests of that journal, and 
more especially in enlarging the num- 
ber and pushing the sales of the Orange 
Judd Co.’s already large list of publi- 
cations. For eleveu years Mr. Folsom 


has been trained in the old and highly es-j|. 


teemed publishing house of Putnam, and 
during the past six years has been a member 
of the firm. He is a graduate of the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale College, and by 
travel, study, and business experience is pe- 
culiarly fitted for this field of labor, whose 
limits are now being materially extended. 


Investors should read the ten years’ busi- 
ness report of the J. B. Watkins Land Mort- 
gage Co., Lawrence, Kan., in this paper the 
second week of every month. %5,580,350 
loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. Not a dollar lost. 


HEAT 2M HOUSE’ 


FURNACES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
AND FREEDOM FROM | 


FILER ANDRE! BY 


LER WARREN 


TROY.NY,. CLEVELAND.O., GONE iLL. 
G.GHALLETT. NEW RK. 
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A Hi V. 
Hair Vigor cures baldness. 
AYER Ss Hair Vigor restores youth- 
ful freshness and color to faded and gray 
hair. It attains these results by the atim- 
ulation of the hair roots and color glands. 
It rejuvenates the J and cleanses it. 
It restores to the HAIR that, either by 
reason of age or diseases of the scalp, has 
become dry, harsh and brittle, a pliancy and 
glossy silken softness of extreme beauty. 
‘ihere is no dye in Ayer’s Hair 
and the good it does is by tne VIGOR 
it imparts to the follicles, and the clean. 
linces and healthfulness of the condition 
in which it maintains the acalp. 

Hair Vigor renews the hair. 
AYER Ss Hair Vigor is the best cure 
known for Brashy Hair, Scald Head, Itching 
Humors, Tetter Sores, Torpid Follicles, and 
all other diseases of the scalp that cause 
the falling of the and its fading. 
Nothing cleanses HAIR of the nuisance 
of dandruff so perfectly, and so effectually 
prevents its return, as AYER’s HAIR VIGOR. 
In ‘addition to the curative and restorative 
virtues peculiar to Ayer’s Hair 
itis a toilet luxury. The Hair VIGOR 
is by far the cleanlicat bair-dressing made. 


It causes the hair to grow thick and long, 
and keeps it always soft and glossy. 


Ayers Hair Vi 
Contains no deleterious ingredients. Its use 
prevents all scalp disease, secures against the 
hair growing thin or gray, and surely cures all 
baldness that is not organic. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
by all druggists. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
laria] disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Aold br all Draggists. 


Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


mm BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


FOR OW HOUSE. 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
Containing of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lillies, 
and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Pianting in the 
Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just 
Wick. ko and sent free to all. Address, JAMES 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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AGENTS WANTED for the new book 

“OUR WOMEN.” Just com by EF. 

etl Phelpa _. Marion Harland, and 18 other Eminent 

Ww e grandest book of the: sell 10 to 

Send for Circulars. E-rt Specimen Plate 
to A.D. W ORTHING TON A Conn 


Wanted for our ed book BURIF® 
AG EN TS: Cc ITIES REC Buried 
Nations obliterated history 


rewritten. The doi oings of Patriarchy 
Prophets and Kings unfolded. Great discoveries. Latest re. 
searches. Testimony from Pyramids, Temples and ~~ 


ce. Sells wrand Subscribers del 
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GENTS WANTED—For the Lives 


BLAINE & | CLEVELAND & 
LOGAN,| HENDRICKS 


In 1 Vol. by T. W. Kn Vol. by Hon. A. Barxen. 
Authorized, the and Cheapest. 
vol.. HOO pases, $1.3 Agents. Outfite Free 
MARTFORD PU BL 0. Nartford, Conn 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLU E, 

Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 

dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer 
ought to have it on sale. C7 ASK HIM FOR IT 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop’r, 233 N. Second St., Philadelpbir. 


UNGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
Pat $10 to $35. Picture of it in first iasue of each raven 
8. GRAVES &SON, 681 Washington St. see Maaa. 


box 


Fortunes await, he workers sure. 
once address & Augusta, Maine. ately 


‘Of the three hundred give but three.” 


WANTS. 


[Cards cf not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted tn this column for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able & pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who ure not able.) 


A Young Lady, educated at Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary, desires a position in boarding or day school 
or as visiting governess. Competent to teach 
Latin, German, English branches, and drawing. 
Two years’ experience. Best references given 
and required. Address Teacher, Box 532, Mor- 
ristown, N. J. . 


Wanted—A Protestant for general housework 
in a family of two (lady and girl of five). Only 
healthy, competent persons need apply. Good 
wages and a place as one of the family to the 
right sort of person. Address ‘‘D.,’’ Box 70, 
Rochester, New Hampshire. 


A Young Lady, engaged part of the week, de- 
sires a home in Brooklyn, N. Y., for which she 
will give two days’ sewing weekly. Can fur- 
nish own room, if desired. Address ‘‘ Home,”’ 
office of The Christian Union. 


J 
— 
ts 
“Face PLANTING. WZ 
5: 
BEST WRITING PAPER 
HITING PUT UP IN NEAT BOXES 
OR SALE ES S STAI —WELOPES 
all Fine StAtionen 
| | WHITING PAPER Co.HOLYOKE Mags 
fee 4 
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THE HUMOR OF WOMEN. 


We claim high rank for the humor of 
women because it is almost exclusively of 
the higher, imaginative type. A woman 
rarely tells an anecdote, or hoards up a 
good story, or comes in and describes to 
you something funny she has seen. Her 
humor is like a flash of lightning from a 
clear sky, coming when you least expect 
it, when it could not have been pre- 
meditated , and when to the average con- 
sciousness there is not the slightest prov. 
ocation to humor, possessing thus in the 
very highest degree that element of sur- 
prise which is not only a factor in all 


humor, but, to our mind, the most im- 


portant factor. You tell her that you can- 
not spend the winter with her because 
you have promised to spend it with some- 


one else, and she exclaims, ‘‘Oh, Ellen! 


why were you not born twins!” She has 
perhaps recently built for herself a most 
charming home, and, coming to see yours, 
which happens to be just a trifle more 
luxurious and charming, she remarks, as 
she turns away, ‘‘ All I can say is, when 
you want to see squalor, come and visit 
me in Oxford Street!” She puts down her 
heavy coffee cup of stone china with its 
untasted coffee at a little country inn, say- 
ing with a sigh, ‘‘It's no use; I can’t get 
at it ; it’s like trying to drink over a stone 
wall.” She writesin a letter, ‘‘ We parted 
this morning with mutual satisfaction ; 
that is, I suppose we did; I know my 
satisfaction was mutual enough for two.” 
She asks her little restless daughter in the 
most insinuating tones if she would not 
like to ‘‘ sit in papa’s lap and have him 
tell her a story ;” and when the little 
daughter responds with a most uncom- 
promising ‘‘no!” turns her inducement 
into a threat, and remarks with severity, 
‘‘ Well, be a good girl, or you will have 
to!” She complains, when you have 
kept her waiting while you were buying 
undersleeves, that you must have bought 
‘‘undersleeves enough for a centipede.” 
You ask how poor Mr. X. is—the dis- 


_consolate widower who a fortnight ago 


was completely prostrated by his wife’s 
death—and are told in calm and even 
tones that he is ‘‘ beginning to take notice.”’ 
‘You tell her that one of the best fellows 
in the class has been unjustly expelled, 
and that the class are to wear crape on 
their left arms for thirty days, and that 
you only hope that the president will 
meet you in the college yard and ask why 
you wear it, to all of which she replies 
soothingly, ‘‘I wouldn't do that, Henry, 
for the president might tell you not to 
mourn, as your friend was not lost, only 
gone before.” You tell her of your 
stunned sensation on finding some of your 
literary work complimented in ‘‘ The 
should 
think so! It must be like meeting an 
Indian and seeing him put his hand into 
his nopocket to draw out a scented pocket 
handkerchief, instead of a tomahawk.” 
Or she writes that two Sunday-schools are 
trying to do all the good they can, but 
that each is determined, at any cost, to 
do more good than the other.—[Alice 
Wellington Rollins, in The Critic. 


PRIVATE INFORMATION. 


There is—Bertrand may be surprised to 
hear—no more colossal dblague in the world 
than the affectation of personal and private 
information which in politics, as in far minor 
matters, distinguishes certain newspapers at 
the present day. To begin with, the infor- 
mation is nearly always inaccurate ; and, in 
the second place, if it were even accurate, it 
would be nearly always unimportant. There 
was atime not so very long ago when pri- 
vate information was important in all things, 
and especially finportant in politics. There 
were no telegraphs—at least, none in general 
use—there was a comparatively limited and 
a very slow check of popular opinion, 
wise or foolish, on persons who were directly 
responsible for the conduct of events, and 
the number of those persons was small and 
confined in its constituents to a strictly de 
fined class. Therefore political ‘‘tips’’ were 
then really valuable; at the present time 
they are nearly valueless. Every one who 
has any connection with the press, and at 


the same time with political life, knows this 
perfectly well; but the public does not know 
it, and so peragraph-mongering journalism 
succeeds. Until very recently this journalism 
was chiefly confined to the provincial papers 
but it has now spread to London, and 
though its results ure an amusing spectacle 
to those who know the ropes, they are mis- 
leading and mischievous, because they inter. 
fere with any attempt on Bertrand’s part to 
form his own opinion. The old tyranny ef 
the leading article was bad enough, axd 
every one who can remember dinner- 
tables even ten or fifteen years back 
can remember the man (he is rare now, and 
that is the only good of the paragraph sys- 
tem) who solemnly discoursed to the hapless 
guest nearest him at dinner the contents of a 
newspaper article which the said guest had 
read, and very likely seen to be rubbish, eight 
or nine hours before. The paragraph-mon- 
gers and the evening papers have killed this 
good man, but they have put a worse in his 
stead. The new bore ‘“‘has reason to think ’”’ 
(that is, he has seen, as every one else has, a 
statement by the London correspondent of 
the ‘“‘ Bungay Blazer,’’ or a paragraph at the 
end of the leaders of the ‘‘ Daily Flagpost ’’) 
that such and suchis the case about such 
and such a matter. The old bore pretended 
to reason, though he reasoned with another 
man’s logic; the new bore pretends to have 
heard, and listens with another man’s trump- 
et. And what he hears is mostly, if not wholly, 
blague. Let any man call to mind recent 
anticipations of recent important decisions 
or plans. Either ,they have been widely 
wrong, or they have been such as any shrewd 
person might guess, or they have been delib- 
erate ballons d’essat, thrown up more or less 
in collusion with the persons concerned, to 
see how much the public would stand. In 
the very few cases in which of late years 
really important information has been pub- 
lished exclusively by any newspaper, it has 
been a case of corruption or other misbeha- 
vior—cases which naturally may be left out 
of account.—(Saturday Review. 


WASHINGTON IRVING STEALS HIS 
OWN APPLES. 

‘* Speaking of his liking to look at work- 
men,’’ says an old friend of Washington 
Irving, ‘‘reminds me of another good story 
which he used to tell with great enjoyment— 
no one can tell his stories ashe used to. One 
day when he was building the extension to 
Sunnyside, as he strolled about watching the 
carpenters, he happened to pick up an apple 
that had been blown from atree. The next 
moment he felt his arm tugged, and turning, 
saw a ragged little urchin—one of half a 
dozen who had come in to pick up the chips 
left by the workmen—looking up into his face. 

‘** Say, mister,’ says the little chap, ‘ just 
you come with me and I[’ll show you where 
to get some good apples ; but mind you don’t 
let the old man know,’ meaning Mr. Irving 
himself. 

‘** Well,’ Mr. Irving used to say, telling 
the story, ‘ the little scamp brought me tothe 
very best tree in my orchard and there we 
filled our pockets together and ate our fill of 
my very best apples. We got on very well 
together, and I believe it’s the only case I 
ever heard of where a man participated in 
the robbery of his own orchard.’ ”’ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, 
and fifty others of the Lyceum Theater 
Company, will sail for Montreal on Sep- 
tember 18, in the Allan Line steamer 
‘* Parisian.” 

—The Pittsburg ‘‘ Times” says that 
society in Philadelphia is all torn up by 
the question whether a lady should recog- 
nize a gentleman while he is having his 
shoes blacked on a street corner. 

—Although the horrors of the cholera 
plague have somewhat abated at Toulon, 
say the dispatches, others equally great 
have appeared. In consequence of the 
bad sanitary condition of the city, small- 
pox and typhoid fever have broken out. 

—A Western paper says that a Russian 
named Zozoff Kolozphoff Zaleszezaky 
was arrested the other day for being drunk, 
but was discharged when it was learned 


that the suspicious symptoms were due to | sultation. 


the fact that he was telling some one what 
his name was. The judge advised him to 
change his name to John Smith. 

—A new Anamese word, ‘‘tott,” is the 
Jatest fashionable slang in Paris. To say 
that a thing is tott is equivalent to saying 


Crown Prince of Germany, is, like his 
grandfather, a thorough soldier, and is 
said to possess no common capacities as 
a general and leader of large masses of 
troops. His subordinates are much 
attached to him, and praise the kindness 
and care evinced by him for even the 
lowest in the ranks. 

—At the Antwerp Exhibition next year 
a feature will be a curious Congo village. 
The Belgian African Association will 
build up a regular negro settlement, the 
chief hut being surrounded by the poorer 
natives’ cabins, where representatives of 
the different tribes will illustrate the vari- 
ous national industries. An authentic 
fetish man” will also appear. 

—A photographic album of pictures 
taken by Ensign Harlow, of the ‘‘ Thetis,” 
on the Greely Relief Expedition, is being 
prepared. The flag which Lieutenant 
Lockwood unfurled at his furthest north, 
and the British ensign left by Beaumont, 
of the Nares Expedition, were brought 
back from Cape Sabine and are now in the 
custody of the War Department. 

—While President Arthur was out rid- 
ing one day during his visit to the 
Catskills, in company with Miss Emilie 
Harding, a traveling photographer met 
the party, which immediately halted and 
were ‘‘taken,” their features appearing a 
few moments later in regular tintype 
fashion. The President remarked that it 
was the first tintype he had ever been 
the subject of, and would probably be the 
last. 

—The Kentucky Penitentiary at Frank. 
fort was the scene of a successful out- 
break among the convicts on Thursday of 
last week. Fifty of them, it is said, were 
in the plot, among them three desperate 
murderers, who acted as ringleaders. They 
felled a turnkey, and then secured a stand 
of arms, with which they defended them- 
selves, calling upon the rest of the con- 
victs to jointhem. A fierce fight ensued 
with the prison guards, in which 100 shots 
were exchanged. One of the officers and 
one of the convicts were dangerously 
wounded. In twenty minutes after the 
outbreak: 200 armed citizens surrounded 
the jail, and the riot was quelled. Three 
convicts made good their escape. 

—The following advertisement is now 


that it is so perfect in its way as to be | 
beyond the reachof criticism. Benighted 
Americans used to express about the 
same idea by the fleshly word ‘ bully,” 
saysthe New York ‘“ Tribune.” 

—Prince William, the eldest son of the 


appearing in the chief journals of the land : 
‘* Universal Exhibition, 1885. The Belgian 
Government has officially invited all for- 
eign governments to take part at the Uni- 
versal Exhibition, which will be opened 
in Antwerp the 2d of May, 1885. The 
gigantic works, which made this port one 
of the most important and best-tooled in 
the world, will then be finished and inau- 
gurated. This has decided Belgium to 
open on that date, and for the first time, 
a large concourse of modern industria. 
Numerous and sympathetic adhesions 
have already been received from all the 
European countries. The States of Amer- 
ica, the far Orient, the Colonies in general, 
even Africa, will be represented in 1885 
in the great commercial metropolis. 
Manufacturers and merchants of ail coun- 
tries will find there an immense crowd 
capable to appreciate their products, and 
an easy to create new commercial re- 
lations profitable for the future.— Advrt.” 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


‘**For what?’ Fora medical opinion in your 


case, if toh are suffering from any chronic dis- 
ease wh our a ina cian _ failed to relieve 
or cure. rom whom?’ From Drs. Starkey 


& Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, dis- 
pensers of a new Vitalizing Treatment, which is 
now attracting wide attention, and by which 
most remarkable cures in desperate chronic cases 
are being made. Write and ask them not onl 

to give an opinion in your case, but to furnis 

you with such information in regard to their 
new Treatment as will enable you to get an in- 
telligent idea of its nature and action. It will 


cost you nothing, as they make no charge for con- 


Happiness at Home. 


‘f yeu cannot afford the expensive vacation 
trips to the seashore or mountains you may be 
just as happy and healthy at home if you follow 
this advice : Be out of doors all you possibly can, 
walking or riding, and breathing Aull draughts 
of pure fresh air: take Hood's Sarsaparilla to 
purify your blood, regulate your digestive or- 
yans, and give strength to your whole 
Try itthis season and see if the result is not sat- 
isfactory. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla gives me an appetite 
and strengthens the whole system. I can cheer- 
fully recommend it to all who need a regulator 
of the bowels or a balidines up and strengthening 
medicine.’ J. W. COOK, Pres. Cambridge 
(Mass.) Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Perfect Health 


four weeks Hood's Sareaparilla made me 
anew man. My head ceased to ache, and my 
whole system is built up anew, enjoying perfect 
health. It is the best medicine I ever used, and, 
gor having tried others, I find it has no equal.” 

. BARRINGTON, 130 Bank St., New York City. 

* TI can safely recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla 
to any one in need of an excellent blood puri- 
fier, or any one troubled with nervousness.” 
MOCKABEE, 64 Bond Street, Cleveland, 

hio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Rosust Heats 


Is not always enjoyed by those who seem 
to possess it. The taint of corrupted 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison will cer- 
tuinly show its effec ts, and withallthe more 
virulence the longer it has been allowed 
to permeate thesystem. Each pimple, sty, 
boil, skin disorder and sense of unnatural 
lussitude, or languor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease and the special corruptions 
of the blood. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Scrofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
and Searlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, it 
the past forty years, are attested, and there 
is no biood disease, at all possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whatever the 
ailiuwents of this class,and wherever found, 
from the scurvy of the Arctic circle to the 
“veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Drugygists 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, With- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
crude mixtures are offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,” which only allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily be- 
coming more deep-seated and diflic ult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
Vitiated blood is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all price @1, 
‘six bottles for $5. 
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; that I have never yet 

lost a child with any 
form of diarrhoea or cholera infantum.” In cans’ 4 
sizes, retaill _e .25, and $1.75. WOOL- 
RICH & CO., anufacturers, Palmer, 
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